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Ready Sept. 1st. 


THE CENTURY 
For SEPTEMBER. 


Royalists and Republicans. 
NOTES OF A PARISIAN. f 


By Baron Pierre de Coubertin, the French Statesman and Founder of the New 
Olympian Games. With Striking Illustrations by Castaigne. 


An Alaska Story 
' by John Muir. 
The Tale of a Thrilling Experience, entitled ‘‘An Adventure With a Dog anda 
Glacier.” 
Browning's Summers in Brittany. 


A Paper of Travel and a Study of the English Poet’s Breton Work. Beautifully 
Illustrated by George Wharton Edwards. 


A New Note in American Sculpture. 


An Account of the Statuettes by Miss Bessie Potter, of Chicago. 
Arthur Hoeber. 


Cruelty in the Congo Free State. 


Extracts from the Journals of the late E. J. Glave, who was Commissioned to 
Investigate the Slave Trade. With Many Illustrations from Photographs. 


‘*HUGH WYNNE.” 
“ Dr. Weir Mitchell’s Novel of the Revolutfén, 


An Exciting Instalment of the Serial, with an Account of a Duel in the Assault at 
Yorktown. 


Written by 





Two Complete Stories. 


Glimpses of Gladstone. 
By Harry Furniss of London “ Punch,” 


A Description of the Appearance of the Statesmam during Debate, with Character- 
istic Sketches from Life Never Before Published. 


‘‘CAMPAIGNING WITH GRANT.”’’ 
By Gen, Horace Porter. 


Including en Account of the Capture of Petetsbarg and Richmond and the Pursuit 
of Lee. 





‘‘ Prisoners of State at Boro Boedor.” 
By Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore. The desctiption of a wonderful building in the 


intarier of Java, 
«A RIVAL OF THE PYRAMIDS,” _ 
ornamented by hundreds of bas-reliefs.* With many Illustrations. 
The Century’s Prizes for College Graduates, 
Full particulars, 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 


RH. 
& pytathidal temple, 








Sotd everywhere. 























Ready Friday, Sept. 24th. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE CENTURY CO. ; 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s 


Novel of the American Revolution, 


“HUGH WYNNE, 
FREE QUAKER. 


Sometime Brevet Lieut.-Colonel on the 
Staff of his Excellency, General 
Washington.” 


Pictures by Howard Pyle. 


2 vols. , $2.00. 


“If ‘Hugh Wynne’ is not the long-sought 
great American novel, it at least comes closer to 
it than any novel of the decade.” — Zhe Outlook, 


‘* There are not wanting those who think that 
Dr. Mitchell has now written the great American 
novel.”"—Dr. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, in Zhe 
British Weekly. 


Issued under the auspices of 
the Empire State Society, 
Sons of the American Revolution. 


WITH PREFACE BY CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. 


THE CENTURY. BOOK OF 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 


By Elbridge S. Brooks. 


The Story of the Pilgrimage of a Party of 
Young People to the Battle-fields of the Revo- 
lution. 


Ahhh hh bh bbb bb bbb de belt b bend 


a hh he tht he i hcl 


208 ILLUSTRATIONS, ‘ 
A Complete Panorama of the War. 


A book which describes and illustrates the 
battlefields of the Revolution as they really look. 
It' contains the story of the Revolution told in 
the account of the trip of a party of boys and 
girls with their uncle to these historic scenes. 
¢ 250 pages, cloth, $1.50, 
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Ready October 8th. 
Rudyard Kipling’s 
First American Novel, 


“CAPTAINS | 4 
COURAGEOUS.” | 


A Story of the Grand Banks. 
THustrated by Taber. 
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Published by 


THE CENTURY CO. 
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New Books 
Announced by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


To be published in October 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


A MEMOIR. BY HIS SON 


With numerous Illustrations, Photogravure Portraits, etc. 2 Vols. 


Cloth. Medium 8vo. Price, $10.00 net. 


In addition to the portraits of Lord Tennyson, of Lady Tennyson, etc., and facsimiles of portions of poems, there are 


illustrations by Mrs. Allingham, Richard Doyle, Biscombe Gardner, etc. 


The insertion of poems never before published, 


of personal recollections by friends of the poet, and of many letters to which a less closely related biographer could not 
have access, will make this Life of Lord Tennyson finally authoritative. 





BALDWIN—NSocial Interpretations of the Principles 
of Mental Development. By J. Marx Batpwin, au- 
thor of Mental Development in the Child and the Race. 


" BOSTON BROWNING SOCIETY—Papers Selected to 
Represent the Work of the Society from 1886 to 
1897. Cloth, 8vo. Price, $3.00. 


BROWNING — The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. With Portraits, etc. Two Volumes. Me- 
dium 8vo. 


CHANNING — A Students’ History of the United 
States. By Prof. Epwarp CHANNING, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, author of Zhe United States of America, 1765- 
1865. With Maps and many Illustrations. 


COONLEY—Singing Verses for Children. Songs illus- 
trated in colors and set to music. Words by Lypia 
Avery Cooney. Illustrations and ornamental borders 
by Alice Kellogg Tyler. Music by Frederic W. Root, 
Eleanor Smith and others. 4to. Price, $2.00. 


CRAWFORD—Corleone. 


author of Saracinesca, etc. 


By F. Marion CRAWFORD, 
2 vols. Price, $2.00. 


FIELDE—Political Primer of New York State and 
City. By Api.e Fietpe. With Maps. 


GLADSTONE—The Story of Gladstone's Life. By Jus- 
tin McCartny, author of A History of our own Times, 
etc. With many Illustrations. 


GOLDEN TREASURY OF SONGS AND LYRICS— 
Second Series. Modern Poetry. Selected and ar- 
ranged with notes by Francis T. Patcrave, late Pro- 
fessor in the University of Oxford. ~ 


HAMBLEN—The General Manager’s Story. Old-Time 
experiences if a Railroad Office. By Hersert E, Ham- 
BLEN, author of On Many Seas. . 


HIGGINSON—A Forest Orchid and other Tales. By 
ay Etta ‘Hicornson, author of From the Land of the Snow 
Pearls. ¢ 


‘{HYDE—Practical Idealism. By Henry DeWirr Hypz, 
President of Bowdoin College, author of Outlines of 
Social Theology. 

ENGERSOLL—Wild Neighbors. A Book about Ani- 
mals, By Ernest IncEeRsoLt. With 20 full-page Illus- 
trations, and others in the text. 
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INMAN—The Old Santa Fe Trail. By Col. Henry 
InMAN,. late of the U. S. Army. With a Map of the 
Trail, Portraits, six Plates by Frederic Remington, and 
other original Drawings. 


MARBLE—Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero Worship. Ed- 


ited by ANNIE RussELL MARBLE. 


MATHEWS —The Social Teaching of Jesus. An Essay 
in Christian Sociology. By Prof. SHaILER MATHEWs, 
Chicago University. 


NASH—Genesis of the Social Conscience. By Prof. 
Henry S. Nasu, Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge. Second edition. 


OLD ENGLISH LOVE SONGS. Illustrated by Grorcr 
WuarRton Epwarps, ~ Introduction by Hamitton W. 
Masige. Acompanion to Old English Ballads. 


ROYCE—The Conception of God. A Philosophical Dis- 
cussion by Prof. Josiah Royce, of Harvard University, 
JoserH Le Conte, and Grorce H. Howison, Professors 
in the University of California. 


RUSSELL—The Voleanoes of North America. By 
Prof. IsrazEL C. Russet, University of Michigan. 
With numerous Illustratiorfs, full page and in the text. 


“| STEEL—Indian Tales. By Frora Annie STEEL, author 


of On the Face of the Waters, etc. 


WATSON—Christianity and Idealism. By Prof. Joun 
Watson, LL.D., Queen’s University, Kingston, Can. 
Second edition with additions. Cloth, crown 8vo. Price, 


$1.75 nev. 


WEED —Life Histories of American Insects. By Prof. 
CLARENCE M. WEED, New Hampshire College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanical Arts. With numerous Illustra- 
tions, full-page and in the text. 


WILCOX—<An Outline for the Study of City Govern- 
ment. By Detos F. Witcox, Ph.D., of Columbia 
University. 


WRIGHT—Citizen Bird. A Story of Bird Life. By 
Maset Oscoop Wricut and Dr. E.tiotr Cougs. _IIlus- 
trated with drawings from nature by Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes. Fifth thousand. Cloth, 12mo. Price, $1.50. 


Birdcraft. By Mase. QOscoop Wricut, author of 
Tommy. Anne and the Three Hearts, etc. Illustrations 
by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. Cloth, 12mo. Mew and 
cheaper edition, Price, $2.50. 





For further particulars, address 


THE PIACIHLLAN COFIPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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What the French Novelists are Doing * 


Ir WiLL Be remembered that. Hector Malot, after having 
given to the world over threescore of novels, suddenly sur- 
prised his many readers by announcing, a year or so ago, in 
his final and autobiographical volume, “Le Roman de Mes 
Romans,” that he meant to retire from active authorship, 
holding that writers should not die “pen in hand,” as this 
was simply a euphonious phrase‘for “ money in hand.” M. 
Malot, who is spending the summer in his home at Fontenay- 

sous-Bois, informs me that he has seen no reason to change 
his mind. Fortunately for this letter, he is, perhaps with 
one single exception, the only French novelist who has thus 
voluntarily laid aside his quill in the midst of a successful 
career. 

Hector Malot's imitator seems to be no other than Ludovic 
Halévy of the French Academy, who sends me this message 
from Sucy :—“I am writing nothing at this moment and [ 
doubt very much if I shall ever write anything more. The 
hour for retiring from active life appears to have sounded.” 

If Pierre Loti were not so young, these lines from Hen- 
daye would almost lead one to think that he, too, was con- 
templating following the example set by his two elders :— 
“ I am doing nothing just now and even have nothing in my 
mind. I am simply taking a rest.” 

What acontrast to the unproductiveness of these three 
far-niente men-of-letters is the ‘prolific activity of the Dau- 
det trio. Thus, Alphonse Daudet, who, during the past 
year, has published “ Le Trésor d’Arlatan” and “ La Fédor,” 
will have ready in October an important new story to be 
called “ Le Soutien de Famille,” while his son Léon, who is- 
sued in June “ La Flamme et l‘Ombre,” is now busy on an 
ambitious piece of imaginative writing entitled “‘ Le Sang 
de l’Agneau.” But it is Alphonse Daudet’s brother Ernest 
who is the most fecund of the family, owing mainly to his 
double ré/e of novelist and historian. A few weeks ago 
came out at Plon’s his ‘‘ Pauline Fossin,” a tale of “ con- 
temporary customs and passions,” as the author describes 
this work, which first appeared in feui//eton form in the Echo 
de Paris. In October he is to begin in the Journal des Dé- 
bats a historical novel, ‘‘La Mongautier,” whose scene is 
laid during the French Revolutidn, and whose capital epi- 
sode is the tragic story of the Girondins. In December 
the Figaro will commence the publication of “ Les Sept 
Péchés Mortels,” a study of Parisian society of to-day. Be- 
sides this novelistic labor, Ernest Daudet is preparing a life 
of the late Duke d’Aumale and a history of the siege of 
Lyons during the Revolution, while continuing in the Revue 
_Hebdomadaire his recollections of the Versailles National 

Assembly in the early days of the present Republic. Further-~ 
more, he is writing, in collaboration with Henri Cain, a his- 
torical play whose plot is laid in the time of the Directory. 

The Rosny brothers, unlike the Daudets, always work in 
collaboration. In fact, they sink their individuality in the 
common pseudonym of J..H. Rosny. The elder, whose 
real name is Joseph Henry Honoré Boex, had already begun 
to make a place for himself in imaginative literature before 
associating with him, in literary labor, his younger brother. 
It will be remembered, by the way, that the Rosnys were 
among those designated by the late Edmond de Goncourt 
as members of his favre Academy. The Rosnys have, as 
usual, a lot of work onhand. Their earliest production will 
be a socialistic novel, a presentation of the principle of de- 
votion to abstract ideas, a sort of pendant to their “ L’Im- : 
périeuse Bonté,” whose central theme was the praise of 





* To be continued. 


charitable devotion. Then will come the Egyptian tale, 
which I have already announced in your columns, to be fol- 
lowed by a love-story, “La Rupture.” But perhaps the 
most important announcement which the Rosnys have to 
make is their forthcoming five-act play, “Jacques Fou- 
gereye,” which extols human goodness, and is to be brought 
out at the Renaissance with Sarah Bernhardt in the chief 
rile. 


I have received the following interesting letter from two 
other adelphic novelists, Paul and Victor Margueritte :— 


‘*Bound together since September of last year by the ties of 
fraternal collaboration, we have already published a volume of 
sketches, ‘ La Pariétaire,’ and a short story, ‘ Le Carnaval de Nice.’ 
This summer we shall bring out ‘Poum,’ the history of a little 
boy, whose adventures have appeared in fragments in the Echo de 
Parts.. But our chief effort during the past six months has been 
the completing of a long story, which will fill some 600 pages. 
It will begin to appear in August in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
which periodical, by the way, is, in the future, to have all our 
writings. ‘Le Désastre’ is a military novel and has to do with 
the army of Metz in 1870, whose sad but noble career is incar- 
nated for the reader in an officer of the general staff, who, be- 
cause of his grade and ré/e, participates in all the important 
events through which this unfortunate army had to pass, 

‘* The title of our book—‘ Le Désastre’—was not chosen with 
a view of rivaling Zola’s ‘La Débacle.’ Common politeness and 
modesty would have prevented such a course. But the history of 
the Metz army is so exact a counterpart of that of the Sédan 
army, that this title would have suggested itself even if we had 
turned our back on it. We may add that the word ‘disaster’ 
carries with it the idea that much of the misfortune which befell 
this army was due to destiny and fatality, and enables us to render 
a just and comforting homage to-a body of soldiers who, every 
time they were called upon to fight, responded heroically. 

‘*Inspired by the recollection of our father, General Margue- 
ritte [who died from wounds received in the terrible battles in and 
around Metz], to whose memory we dedicate this book, we con- 
ceived and undertook a task, which we have unquestionably found 
most difficilt, but in the execution of which we feel sure some ac- 
count will be taken of our intention and-labor.” 


Mention of M. Zola reminds me of this message, which I 
received from him at the end of June, written from his 
summer home at Médan, near Paris:—“I am finishing 
‘ Paris,’ which completes the trilogy begun by ‘ Lourdes,’ and 
continued in ‘Rome.’ About two thirds of the story are 
written, and I expect to bring it to an end in September.” 


Paris, FRANCE. THEODORE STANTON. 





-Literature 
** A Ride through Western Asia’’ 
‘ By Clive Bigham. _Tlhie Macmillan Co. 

In THE British Empire, which is almost every day expand- 
ing, and whose Government more or less frankly professes a 
policy of expansion, whether by conquest or the arts’ of 
diplomacy, it is necessary to have both official and unofficial . 
reports of the debatable countries which, though not yet 
under British suzérainty, are likely to be, or, being under 
thé control of rivals, must be kept under continual scrutiny. 
Hence every year we may expect a crop of books from bold 
riders and trampers who go out from London and, with the 
resources of civilization, traverse a continent within a season 
ora year.- Mr. Clive Bigham, the author of this interesting 
book, has served in the Grenadier Guards, held the appoint- 
ment of Honorary Attaché to the British Embassy at St. 
Petersburg, and been the correspondent of “one of the 
principal English newspapers” in the Turkish-Grecian war. 

His book tells us how he got from London to Constanti- 
nople and then rode through Asia Minor, having mastered 








yIo 


enough Turkish to get along pretty well in this great coun- 
try, through part of which the Turks have built a railway. 
He also imbibed enough local knowledge to know which in- 
vitations extended by Ottoman and Persian officials were 
meant to be refused, and which were to be accepted, if hap- 
piness and welcome and godspeed were to be secured. 


Passing from the Sultan’s into the Shah’s territory, he gives - 


a wonderfully vivid picture of the military and civil situation 
in the land of the Lion and the Sun, where men wear 
enormously big hats that seem thick and heavy and hot 
enough to soften their brains, and where barbaric customs, 
such as we read of in the Arabian Nights, are still in vogue. 
Vet, after all, Mr. Bigham does not give us any new in- 
formation, but rather the staple sort of description, with.the 
difference that his is up to date. Even the pictures, plenti- 
ful as they are, are those with which we are already pretty 
well acquainted. He traveled through Turkish Arabia, and 
then through Persia, from west to.east—which is at right 
angles with his first journey from north tosouth. Then, en- 
tering the domain and sphere of influence of the Tsar, he 
tells of his adventures among the Russians and the Chinese. 

He found that the Chinese officers on the frontier were 
happy in believing that China had not been beaten in the 
recent war with Japan, but that foolish people had read an in- 
correct report in Europe. His description of the trans-Si- 
berian railway is very interesting. He declares that every- 
thing he saw on the line was “big and sound and solid.” 
The material was good, the work well done, the rolling stock 
fair, the buffets at the station well managed, the officials 
well organized and the train service punctual beyond a fault. 
Out of 8217 miles traveled in Asia, he rode 4008 on horse- 
back. He returned to London after an absence of a year 
and a month, bringing the manuscript of a book which no 
student of the general Asiatic question can afford to neglect. 





‘*‘ The First Crossing of Spitsbergen ’’ 
By Sir William Martin Conway. illus. Imported by Charles Scrib- 
ners Sons. 

In THE days of the Dutch ‘‘ Golden Lion,” that is in the 
seventeenth century, Spitsbergen used to have a summer town 
where whalers and fishermen came and lived from May to 
October, and in which merchants and fish-curers and oil- 
makers dwelt by the hundreds. With the disappearance of 
the whale and the turning of Holland’s interests into other 
paths of enterprise, Spitsbergen became a deserted land of 
chiefly historical interest. Discovered by Barendszoon and 
Heemskerk in 1596, on their voyage to find the northern 
route from Holland to China, its coast was visited in 1607 
by Henry Hudson, who sailed under the Dutch flag, and 
with a ship and crew from Amsterdam; but the English 
Government claimed Spitsbergen because he was an En- 
glishman. The claim was resisted, however, and a modus 
vivéndi found, by which the Dutch took’ one part of the 
island and the English the other. During the first part of 
the seventeenth century, the town of Smeetenburg is said to 
-have contained at times as many as. 18,000 people boiling 
blubber, curing fish and providing fresh meat from the 
abundant reindeer on the island. After the Dutch and 
English whalers and German and Biscayan adventurers 
came. the Russians, who lived on the island until the supply 
of bears: and foxes was exhausted. Last of ail, the Nor- 
wegians visit the islands to get whatever they can, eiderdown, 
seals, white whales, sharks’ livers, occasionally a bear or 
walrus, but chiefly reindeer. Spitsbergen is 2 Noman’'s 
Land, annexed to no state and governed by no-laws. It has 
no human ishabitants, but various scientific men in the 

- presant d@entury have visited it to study its geology and 20- 
be) 


Sir William Martin Conway was accompanied on: his trip — 
by Dr. J. W. Gregory of the British Museum, author of that 


delightful book, “ The Great Rift Valley of Africa.” Mr. A. 
Trevor--Battye, author of “Ice bound on Kolguev,” Mr. E. 
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J. Garwood, geologist, photographer and expert mountain- 
eer, and Mr. H. E. Conway, who went as artist: The party 
made thirteen mountain ascents, crossed overland from Ad- 
vent Bay to Klok Bay, made several other inland journeys 
and almost circumnavigated the main island, making the 
most complete voyage of reconnaissance ever accomplished 
in a single season, besides making surveys and taking many 
photographs. The narrative, which is bulky, is not of sur- 
passing literary interest, but it is clearly told by men fond 
of outdoor life and in excellent health. The general sub- 
ject, with its detail of adventure and description of vaied 
sub-arctic scenery, forms refreshing reading during warm 
weather. On the conclusion of their enterprise, the travelers 
were so fortunate as to be met at Hammerfest by Nansen, 
and to hear from him the story of his great achievement. 
A very good map of the part of the archipelago that was 
surveyed accompanies the text, and there are an appendix, 
with references to the bibliography of the subject, mostly in 
Dutch, and an index. 





‘¢ Ancient Hebrew Tradition’’ 

As Illustrated by the Monuments. By Frits Hommell. 

man by E. McClure and L. Corssleé. 
Young & Co. 

TuiIs worK by the Professor of Semitic Languages at the 
University of Munich has the following sub-title :—* A Pro- 
test Against the Modern School of Old Testament Criti- 
cism.” Yet, whilé hailed as the work of a “conservative,” 
who calls a halt to the host led by Wellhausen, it is not 
conservative according to the notions of a generation ago. 
It is written in such a way that even the intelligent students 
of the English Bible can, and will, appreciate much of what 
it contains, though, of course, it will be more beneficial, and 
its argument more conclusive, to those who know more or 
less of Hebrew. Briefly stated, the work makes a general 
claim for the authenticity and credibility of the writings of 
the Pentateuch as given substantially in their present form. 
The author’s method is shown in his exhaustive and illumin- 
ating study of the proper names in the oldest books of the 
New Testament. 

The real student, whose one idea is to get at the truth, 
will dismiss as comparatively worthless about one-third of 
the matter of the work, which is mere declamation and 
fault-finding and, so to speak, hurrahing with the side on 
which stand Green, Sayce and James Robertson; but he 
will enjoy what is real scholarship in those portions wherein 
Prof. Hommell follows out the work of his predecessor in 
the same line, Eberhard Nestle, whe used the personal 
names of the Old Testament as a touchstone by which to 
test the authority of Hebrew traditions. Contrary to the 


From the Ger- 
With map. E. & J.B. 


claims of the critics whom he opposes, Prof. Hommell believes 


that the ancient names in the earlier books, which contain 
proper titles of God and other word-forms suggestive of a 
high spiritual culture, are neither interpolations nor the im- 
pertinent insertions of later editors and makers of recen- 
sions, but portions of the original text. He has made ex- 
cellent use of the monuments and the Tel-el-Amarna tablets, 
and corrects the modern libraries made of paper, and the 


.medizeval and earlier libraries of skins and parchment, by 


the unimpeachable evidence of the oldest libraries of stone 
and baked clay. He will have it that the monotheistic con- 
cepts of the Biblical text, and espedMelly of the “ Priestly 
Code,” must, compared with the Babylonizn polytheistic 
version, be regarded as the original. To the student or 
preacher (though happy is the real prophet who keeps these 
questions out of the pulpit) this is a most valuable and use- 
ful book. Its only drawback, and that easily pardonable in 
a zealous student, is that Prof. Hommiell is too much inclined 
to one-sidedness. The book has very careful indexes of 
oriental words, of authors, and of Biblical passages, with 
other proper apparatus, including a good map. 
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‘¢ Letters from Armenia ’’ 
By James Rendel Harris and Helen B. Harris. Fleming 'H. Revell Co, 

Pror, Harris is One of those English scholars who swing, 
as the spirit may direct them, between the seats of leisured 
culture in England and the oriental lands where Greek manu- 
scripts and codexes may be found. A member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, noted for its liberality, he went last year 
into the Armenian portions of the Turkish empire to dis- 
tribute the money, clothing, help and comfort of English 
Christians to the survivors of officially ordered massacres, 
It is like the tremendous contrast of light and shade in one 
of Rembrandt’s pictures, to read first this book and then the 
Turkish official account of so.called examinations and in- 
quiries. The author and his wife have collected the letters 
which they wrote on the spot to private friends in England, 
at the request of a London publisher. The volume makes 
fascinating reading, either for those who want to know the 
truth about Turkish government by massacre, or those who 
would learn how material archeology accumulates. For ex- 
ample, Mrs. Harris states that, meeting on the Galata bridge, 
in Constantinople, the Turkish cavalry and lancers, the Pro- 
fessor pointed out that their dress was in most respects just 
as that of the times of the Crusaders, and earlier, and that 
the musical instruments of the mounted band were far older 
yet, and even Biblicalin character—the Parthian kettledrums, 
for instance, mounted on horseback, which are described in 
Revelation IX, under the figure of the humming of the wings 
of locusts, Again, in the interior, riding to a village which the 
Turks had visited and which from three hundred houses had 
been reduced to six, they passed a little Armenian church 
into which were built two Latin inscriptions, showing that 
the stones had once belonged to an edifice dedicated to 
Nero by some officers of the third legion. 

The Armenian survivors came to welcome them. One of 
the first women to greet them had lost her hand, only 
a stump having been left by the sword of the destroyer. In 
the ruins of the church every timber had been burned, and 
the debris had raised the floor perhaps a foot. The streets 
were deep in dust from the disintegrating brick raised from 
the ruins by the winds; and here another object-lesson was 
furnished to the student of archzology. All over the country 
are thousands of #e//s, or mounds, which have been formed 
during the ages, and, if the people at Hoo i-loo do not re- 
build, there will be a #e// formed within a couple of years. 
One thing the Professor found which escaped destruction. 
High on the wall of a ruined house, in the second story, a 
photograph was nailed. Sending for a pole he got it down. 
It represented a group of Armenian workmen from a factory 
at Worcester, Mass., and had doubtless been sent home by 
some happy emigrant to his relations. Prof. Harris expects 
that the Government officer who brought petroleum to the 
village and had the houses fired one by one, will be re- 
warded with promotion, if one may judge from parallel cases. 
The author gives but one case, and that a very mild one, of 
the many he saw. He says:—“ The fact is that not one- 
half of the horrors of Armenia has been told in Europe.” 
There is a moderate, self-restrained tone throughout the 
whole book, as if the author were writing in fear of his let- 
ters being intercepted or opened by the official gentlemen 
at Constantinople. The book has a map of the route trav- 
ersed and plenty of half-tone pictures. 





*s‘ The History of Architecture’’ 
A Text-Book, By A. D. F. Hamlin. (College Histories of Art.) 
Longmans, Green & Co, 

IT IS ONE of the first principles of the Gothic, the mest rational 
of architectural styles, that the minimum of material shall be 
made to perform the maximum of work—or, more specifically, 
‘that the smallest amount of material shall be employed to enclose 
the greatest possible space. Few writers upon architectural sub- 
jects have applied this principle to their books; in fact, we very 
frequently find a large amount of matter used to cover a very 
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small portion of the subject. The latest historian of architecture 
has proved himself a truly Gothic writer. In a volume of hardly 
more than pocket-size, Prof. Hamlin has embraced the entire 
scope of historic architecture in a manner rational and logical, 
with sufficient minuteness and accuracy of detail to bear out the 
simile, and not without a finish of artistic garniture as indispens- 
able to a popular history as to a Gothic edifice. At first sight 
the discrepancy between the size of the book and the extent of its 
subject almost makes one despair of its success, one sees so 
many failures in book-writing due to limitations of space; but the 
reading of a single chapter here serves to dispel all fears. There 
are various methods employed for condensing the material of an 
historical work to the requirements of the text-book. Many of 
them render a volume unsuitable for that or any other use. One 
reduces the matter to a mere chronological list, eliminating in- 
cidents of interest and ignoring the claims of style. Another, 
aimifig at popularity, crowds out the weightier substance with in- 
formation in lighter vein. A third makes small room for dry 
facts and dates and passes over diverting details, to indulge in 
speculative theories and discuss mooted questions. Prof. Hamlin 
has been lured away in none of these directions. Avoiding ex- 
tremes, he has drawn a series of historical sketches in bold, clear 
lines, bringing out all the more important points by means of 
well-chosen examples, while careful attention is paid to details 
which necessarily compose the body of the work. 

The history with its narrative and descriptions is treated in a 
charming style—so. concise that each sentence is pregnant with 
suggestion; ever varied in recounting the repeated record of the 
succeeding styles and never flagging from beginning to end. It 
is refreshing to note that Prof. Hamlin wastes no space in specu- 
lative discussion, nor does he force his readers to accept any pet 
theories of archzology or criticism; he states the facts, so far as 
they are known, logically and forcibly, leaving the reader to 
draw his own conclusions. One cannot but regret that space was 
denied the author to expatiate further along the lines of zsthetic 
criticism, particularly upon the architecture of modern times. It 
would be interesting to learn from a source so authoritative the 
artistic value of some recent monuments upon which so great 
expense has been lavished, and to arrive at a comparison between 
the powers of contemporaneous architects and of those who are 
remembered only by their works. At points where the writer is felt 
to be thus hampered by the necessities of abridgment, one is con- 
scious of a fund of knowledge in store—a reserve force which can- 
not but lend strength and effectiveness to the work as a whole. 
The earlier chapters of the history are naturally ina vein distinctly 
archeological; a brief review is given, at the opening of each 
chapter, of the conditions surrounding the different early oriental 
civilizations. The sketch is then extended overt the general char- 
acteristics of the architecture of each—the chief monuments are 
cited with concise descriptions covering the subjects of plan, 
structure and design as well as the more special topics of archi- 
tectural ornament and decoration. Chapters of particular note 
are those on Roman architecture; the relation of the architecture 
of Rome to the earlier art of the Etruscans is clearly defined as 
one of direct heredity, which moulded all the more important 
forms of Roman construction, while the Greek forms, so con- 
spicuous in Rome under the empire, were more of an affectation 
for purposes of embellishment. 

Older histories of art have had less to say upon this very im- 
portant period than on almost any other of the great eras of 
ancient architecture, and strangely so, for the Roman style has 
certainly transmitted more features to modern architecture than 
any of the styles of antiquity. It is true that far more extended 
research has been made in the domain of Roman archeology 
within a few years than for many decades in the past, and Prof. 
Hamlin has benefited by the results of these investigations. ‘The 
medizval and modern periods are treated by the unmistakable 
hand of the architect, the chapters abound with points of detailed 
information, historic interest and practical suggestion. Structural 
principles and decorative detail are explained and described with 
an easy grace acquired only by long familiarity with the subjects. 
The volume is admirably and profusely illustrated from cover to 
cover with photographs of originals and of casts of restorations, 
but chiefly with original drawings by Prof. Hamlin and his coad- 
jutors. These with strong, simple lines serve to elucidate the 
text far more satisfactorily than the most elaborate of reproduc- 
tions. An admirable scheme, adopted for the whole series of 
College Histories of Art, edited by Prof. John C. Van Dyke, is 
the insertion of a bibliographical list at the beginning and a list 
of extant monuments at the end of each chapter. These, with a 
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comprehensive glossary and two carefully prepared indices, one of 
architects and the other of places and monuments, make a volume 
complete for the use of students as well as of general readers and 
set forth the history of this particular branch of art in a form at 
once comprehensive and attractive and within easy reach of all. 





Studies in Medieval Literature 

1. Yorkshire Writers: Richard Rolle, of Hampole, an English Father 
- of the Church, and His Followers. Edited by C. Horstman{[n}. 
The Macmillan Co. 2. The Assembly of Gods; or, The Accord of 
Reason and Sensuality in the Fear of Death. By John Lydgate. 
University of Chicago Press. . 3. Studtes on the Libeaus Desconnus. 

By W. H. Schofield, .4. Langland’s Vision of Piers the Plowman. 
— into. Modern Prose by Kate M. Warren. G. P. Putnam's 

ns. 

PROF. HORSTMANN’S book of nearly 500 finely printed pages 
(1) appears as the first volume of a ‘‘ Library of Early Eaglish 
Writers,” to be edited by him. There is no prospectus of the 
series, and the introduction to this volume is very queer. It con- 
sists of fourteen pages on the history of mysticism and on Rolle’s 
relation to it, written in the German Professor’s peculiar English. 
After he has properly located'Rolle among the mystics, his intro- 
duction is suddenly broken off, like a serial story, with ‘‘ To be 
continued.”” But when and where, we are left to guess. There 
is no real introduction at. all, only occasional notes to the texts. 
These texts will be welcome to students of theology, of English 
literature and of English philology.. They are, no doubt, copied 
in the same careful way as the many other texts Prof. Horstmann 
has published in the journals and otherwise. 

With ‘‘ The Assembly of Gods ” (2), the Department of English 
in the University of Chicago has auspiciously opened its series of 
English Studies. The editor had previously printed a part of the 
work in candidacy for the doctorate. The text is the result of 
careful study of the MSS. and is treated both as a subject of lit- 
erary study and as a Middle-English text of importance to the 
philologist. The editor is modest as to his powers, his execution 
is good, and he has put scholars under real obligations. Not only 
is the work done in a scholarly fashion, but there is also manifest 
a willingness to provide those practical tabulations of results and 
such other aids that an editor can furnish so much more easily 
than those who consult the book while immersed in another study. 
The volume is issued in conjunction with the Early English Text 
Society, and will be supplied to its members. It is strange that 
the Chicago University Press should have failed to secure types 
of the letter ‘‘ thorn” that would accord with the type used in 
the quotations. 

Under the title of ‘‘ Studies on the Libeaus Desconus”’ (3), Dr. 
W. H. Schofield publishes, as Vol. IV. of the Harvard Studies and 
Notes in Philology and Literature, the thesis which he presented 
over a year ago in candidacy for the doctorate at Harvard. The 
investigation is directed mainly to the Middle-English ‘‘ Libeaus 
Desconus,”’ the Old French ‘‘ Guinglain or Le Bel Inconnu,” the 
Italian ‘‘ Carduino” and the Middle High German ‘: Wigalois.” 
The study was undertaken chiefly to settle the dispute as to the 
relation of the English poem to the French. Kaluza claimed that 
it was derived directly from the French work, and his opinion was 
later adopted by Pollard, Brandl and Skeat. This position was 
opposed by Gaston Paris, who is supported by Mennung, Biil- 
bring and Schréer; and Schofield believes that his results serve to 
establish this view. The study has been made under the direction 
of Profs. Kittredge and Sheldon, and is a thoroughly scholarly 


lormance. 

Miss Warren’s handsome little volume (4) has been prepared 
for an audience of general readers, and the translator makes no 
attempt to-appeal to the circle that can read the poem in the orig- 
inal. As the subject is not easily grasped and followed, and as 
the language of Langland is surely more difficult than that of 
Chaucer, there is much use for sucha rendering as this. The trans- 
lator has chosen a prose form and has aimed to shape it in the 
way that‘seemed most fitted to express the original of the four- 
teenth cehtury. The English of Langland’s contemporary Wyclif, 
as this was preserved in our authorized version and is still familiar 
to our ears, has been the translator’s model. Here and there the 
form has been sacrificed for the sake of the thought; and an oc- 
casional coarseness of expression has been Omitted. There can 
be no doubt that Miss Warren has made it possible for a much 
larger part of our English-reading race to understand and enjoy 
_ important English classic than has hitherto been able to 

so. 
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‘¢ Genesis of the Social Conscience ’’ 
By Prof. H. S. Nash. The Macmillan Co. 

PROF. NASH seeks to prove, in this work, that the present in- 
terest in social problems and social reform is due mainly to the 
influence of Christianity. He begins by pointing out that the im- 
portance of individuality in the social life of men was first recog- 
nized in ancient Greece and Rome; yet he thinks that the full 
value of the individual soul, or of man simply as man, -was never 
appreciated until Christianity appeared. Now, the essence of the 
social problem of to-day is how to give every man, even the poor- 
est and humblest, a chance to develop his individuality, and share 
in the benefits of civilization; and hence every creed and every in- 
stitution that has served to promote individuality or to spread the 
spirit of fraternity among men has helped toward. defining and 
solving that problem. Mr. Nash devotes considerable space to 
showing the influence of early Christianity in cultivating respect 
for even the humblest soul, and also in promoting the gentler vir- 
tues and the practise of charity. Even in the monastic life of the 
middle ages he finds forces at work which he thinks were instru- 
mental in cultivating the spirit of liberty, equality and fraternity, 
and in defining the social problem as we know it now. 

Much of what he says.is undoubtedly true, yet we cannot help 
thinking that he exaggerates the influence of Christianity in creat- 
ing the spirit of social reform as it exists to-day. The effect of 
the Christian religion has been rather on the private lives of men 
than on their social relations. The social questions of the present 
time and the reforming spirit that is now abroad are mainly the 
work of the modern mind; but their nearest analogues will be 
found, not in the Christian Church of any period, but in ancient 
Athens at the time of Solon, and in Rome at the time of the 
Gracchi. We are obliged to add that Mr. Nash has not presented 
his views in the best possible form, his style being of a rambling 
sort and not always so clear as it might be. Nevertheless, there 
is much in his book that will interest students of social problems. 





‘¢ The Aims and Practice of Teaching ’’ 
Edited by Frederic Spencer, M.A. Cambridge University Press. 


THE PAPERS comprising this volume have been collected for 
publication by a professor in the University College of North 
Wales, and are now presented as a Welsh rarebit for the delecta- 
tion of ‘‘teachers generally.’”” They discuss the methods of 
teaching the c assical and modern languages, history, geography, 
mathematics and several sciences, in secondary schools, no at- 
tempt being made to appraise the relative claims of these subjects 
upon the curriculum. It is refreshing to find the Greek and the 
Latin professor each harping on the Shakspearean motto, 

‘* No profit grows where is no pleasure ta’en,” 

and then respectively wondering if, on the final revision of his 
translation, the pupil may not consult Jebb’s ‘‘Sophocles” or 
Lang’s ‘‘ Odyssey,” and if it would not be a great boon to have a 
Latin version of Stevenson’s ‘‘ Treasure Island.” The reference 
in the preface to ‘‘ America, where so much is said amd done in 
the matter of education generally,” is not likely unduly to inflate 
the American reader, who here notes the extremely advanced 
work, in the classics at least, which is essayed in the Welsh 
schools. 

But the hortatory and idealistic vein of a large part of this book 
indicates that the same impatience and crudity of expectations ex- 
ist there as here. The teacher is implored to ‘‘let the class feel 
they are under a man, not a machine.” Again, ‘‘ never be sarcas- 
tic’’: if there seems to be a danger of the acquisition of a vicious 
‘* style,” fair notice should be given that its ‘‘ employment will en- 
tail loss of marks.” In the same paper it is suggested (face Mr. 
Scudder!) that the paraphrase of poems is a natural first step to 
English composition. Itis, indeed, a ‘‘ pleasure” to find a boy who, 
so to speak, ‘‘ feels the Latin in his mouth”; but to one such boy 
there are probably a dozen, in Wales as in the United States, who 
are like Emerson’s bit of Labrador spar—whom it is the teacher’s 
duty, it is hinted, to ‘‘turn over” until their lustre is ‘‘ get-at- 
able.” The professor of modern languages is, as usual, surprised 
that teachers of English do not instil into their classes the habit of 
using correct and idiomatic speech. The professor of mathematics 
finds it harder to fill up the gaps in the pupil’s knowledge than to 
teach him from the very beginning. The professor of geography 
objects, sensibly enough, to the tyranny of text-books. More 
than one of those who have contributed to this rather heterogene- 
ous volume appear to have: personally inspected the German and 
Belgian schools, to their immense profit. 
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‘*Tian’s Place in the Cosmos’”’ 
And other Essays. By Andrew Seth. Imported by Charles Scribner's 
OnSs 

MostT of the miscellaneous philosophical papers in this volume 
have been published before, in The Contemporary Review or else- 
where. Some of them are intended for popular reading, others, 
especially those on ‘‘ The New Psychology and Automatism ” and 
the new theory of the Absolute which Mr. F. H. Bradley ad- 
vanced in his ‘‘Appearance and Reality,” are of a more technical 
character, and interesting chiefly to experts, In subject these 
papers are wholly disconnected, yet, as the author points out in 
his preface, they a'l bear in some way on the problem of man's 
relation to the universe, and especially on the question whether 
the universe is at heart moral or unmoral, The opening essay, 
which is a review of Prof. Huxley’s celebrated lecture on ‘‘ Evolu- 
tion and Ethics,” gives the keynote to the whole collection. Prof. 
Seth agrees in the main that the universe, so far as it presents 
itself to our observation, is void of moral significance, and therefore 
out of harmony with the moral life of man. The struggle for 
existence, in particular, is who'ly unethical, yet that struggle is the 
most prominent feature in the merely physical life of both the 
lower animals and man. Yet he does not agree with Huxley that 
there is no way out of the difficulty, for he believes in the existence 
of a moral power at the heart of things, and that ‘‘the end which 
we recognize as_alone worthy of attainment is also the end of ex- 
istence as such—the open secret of the universe.’’ These expres- 
sions show the spirit with which the author approaches his various 
themes, and the direction in which he looks for a solution of the 
great problem with which his essays are mainly occupied. 

We like the tone and temper of Mr. Seth’s discussions, the acute- 
ness and conviction of many of his criticisms, and his style, which 
is one of the best philosophical styles in the English language. 
We fear, however, that his early infatuation with Hegelianism, 
notwithstanding that he has since repudiated that philosophy, has 
unfitted him to deal in the most effective manner with the problem 
of the nature and ethical character of the universe. 





Greek and Latin Classics 


AMONG recent editions of classical texts for the use of American 
students, the two most deserving of mention are Prof. H. C. 
Elmer’s ‘‘ Phormio of Terence” in the Student’s Series of Latin 
Classics (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn), and Prof. M. H. Morgan’s 
‘* Eight Orations of Lysias,”’ in the College Series of Greek Authors. 
(Ginn & Co.) Each of these editions is provided with an ex- 
tended introduction, explanatory notes and a critical appendix; 
each is characterized by independence of judgment, symmetry 
and reserve in the treatment of special topics and adaptation to 
class-room needs. The introduction by Prof. Elmer is, on the 
whole, the best brief introduction to the study of Roman 
comedy available for our freshmen; and the value of his edition 
is augmented by acarefully prepared bibliography of the literature 
of Terence that has appeared since the completion of Dziatzko’s 
edition. His notes are especially strong on points of syntax. 


@a. 


IT IS interesting to note that the sudden prominence of Greece 
in the affairs of Europe was immediately preceded by the ap- 
pearance of two manuals of the modern Greek language, published 
simultaneously. Dr. Thomas L. Stedman’s ‘‘ Modern Greek 
Mastery” is a primer and reader combined, prepared on a plan 
suggestive of the so-called ‘‘natural” and ‘‘ inductive” methods. 
A Greek-English vocabulary ought to be added at the end. 
(Harper & Bros.)——-STUDENTS whoare already familiar with an- 
cient Greek will probably prefer Eugene Rizo-Rangabé’s ‘‘ Prac- 
tical Method in the Modern Greek Language,” which is a remarkably 
well made elementary book. A feature that will recommend it to 
one who has had experience in traveling in Greece is the pains 
with which the distinction between the vulgar and the literary 
language is everywhere marked. The practical value of this fea- 
ture is great. (Ginn & Co.) 


@a. 


IF THOSE who cannot read Greek and Latin do not make 
themselves in some degree familiar with ancient life and thought, 
it will surely not be the fault of the men who are making serious 
effort to bring before them the best things of the ancient 
literature in an attractive form. Mr. A. D. Godley says, in the 
preface to ‘* Socrates and Athenian Society in his Day ” :—‘‘ This 
work is not intended for classical scholars or professed Platonists ; 
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but rather for the large and increasing class of students who 
d> not wish to be debarred altogether from an acquaintance 
with Greek literature by their ignorance of the Greek language.” 
With this purpose in mind the writer bas pieced together, in 
an entertaining way, a number of passages translated from Plato, 
with enough matter of his own to make a connected narrative 
and explain the bearing of the different extracts; emphasis is 
laid on the moral ideals and influence of Socrates, rather than 
upon his philosophical speculations. (Macmillan’ Co.) 


@Aa. 

OF WIDER SCOPE is ‘‘ The Greek View of Life,” by Mr. G. L. 
Dickinson, published in the familiar University Extension Series. 
In four chapters of moderate length, Mr. Dickinson discusses the 
Greek view of religion, the state, the individual, and art, interspers- 
ing his text freely with passages quoted from the best translations 
of Greek writers, from Homer to Plutarch. The value of such 
books as these it is not easy to estimate accurately. The classicab 
scholar finds them unsatisfactory in many particulars; yet if they 
serve in any degree to bring the spirit of Hellenic culture into 
touch with the spirit of our modern life, they have a mission and 
ought to receive a welcome. (London: Methuen & Co.) 


@a. 


ON A SOMEWHAT higher plane than the volumes just mentioned 
is Prof. W, C. Lawton’s ‘‘ Art and Humanity in Homer.” We 
doubt whether there is a student of Homer—or a student of lit- 
erature in any field—who, having chanced to take up this dainty 
book, will easily lay it down again before it is finished. The rea- 
son is that the book is pervaded by a contagious enthusiasm that 
comes from first-hand knowledge. The human interest of it all 
appears even in certain chapter-heads, as ‘‘ Womanhood in the 
Iliad.” The translated passages are in hexameter verse; this, in 
Mr. Lawton’s hands, has a characteristic movement, not altogether 
easy to get without some practise in reading his lines aloud. 
UNIFORM with this book is a volume on ‘‘ The Education of 
Children at Rome,” by Dr. George Clarke. It contains nothing 
new, but presents the main facts regarding the training of Roman 
boys and girls accurately and in a pleasing way. (Macmillan Co.) 


@a. 


A VOLUME of ‘‘ Fragments of Roman Satire,”’ selected and ar- 
ranged by Prof. E. T. Merrill of Wesleyan, is devoted to Ennius, 
Lucilius, Varro, Petronius, Seneca and Apuleius. It will be un- 
doubtedly welcome to teachers who are more or less constrained 
by circumstances to limit their students in the field of Roman 
satire to Horace, Persius and Juvenal. The texts used are those 
of the best editions. (American Book Co.) ‘*Via LATINA,” 
by William C. Collar, is an easy Latin reader to be used after the 
first half year or so of instruction in that language. It is intended 
for rapid reading, and thoroughly well adapted for the purpose. 
The notes are copious, and there is a vocabulary by Clarence W 
Gleason, Master in Roxbury Lat’n Sctool, of which, we hardly 
need to say, Mr. Collar is Head-master. (Gnn & Co.)——AN 
edition of Cicero’s ‘‘ Cato Major de Senectute,”’ in the Students’ 
Series of Latin Classics, prepared by Prof. Charles E. Bennett of 
Cornell, contains a commentary and a critical appendix dealing 
with moot points, both of text and interpretation. (Leach, Shew- 
ell & Sanborn.) 








@a. 


IN 1892, Mr. A. W. Quill of Trinity College, Dublin, published 
a translation of the first two books of the ‘‘ Histories” of Tacitus, 
with an introduction and copious notes, critical as well as explan- 
atory. This is now followed by the second volume, containing 
the other two books. Mr. Quill regards Tacitus as the €arlyle of 
antiquity; he has endeavored, therefore, to put the Roman in a 
Carlylean dress, with a result that is sometimes startling. How- 
ever, the second volume is much freer from eccentricity than the 
first, and the translator’s views, both of single passages and of 
the larger questions of Tacitean criticism and interpretation, are 
most stimulating when you differ most widely from them. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.)——-THE FIFTH BOOK of the ‘‘ Anabasis ” 
has been edited for the use of schools by Alfred G. Rolfe, who 
has used Kiihner’s text and acknowledges his indebtedness to 
Pretor’s English edition, from which he departs, however, in the 
matter of punctuation, ‘‘in the endeavor to make the meaning 
clearer to pupils reading at sight.’’ The vocabulary is. based on 
that of White and Morgan, in the revised edition of Goodwin's 
‘* Anabasis.”” (Ginn & Co.) 
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Other Educational Books — 
‘* THE Story of the Earth's Atmosphere,” by Douglas Archi- 
bald, M.A., is a new volume in the handy little Library of Useful 


S:ories. Its chief merit lies in its great lucidity of statement and 
style, the author having succeeded in giving a perfectly clear epit- 
ome of a difficult and complicated branch of science. The chap- 
ter of most interest to us is, of course, that on ‘‘ Suspension and 
Flight in the Atmosphere.” Mr. Archibald, a Fellow of the 
Royal Meteorological Sxciety of London, and at one time its 
Vice-President, tells much of interest regarding kites, whose em- 
ployment in systematic meteorological observations he first sug- 
gested in 1883. He declares that ‘‘for travel through the air, 
steam-propelled kites will be the future vehicle.” The forty-four 
illustrations will be found very instructive and of great help. (D. 
Appleton & ‘Co.)}——-THE PURPOSE of ‘‘A Study of English 
Words,” by J. M. Anderson, is to furnish, in a form suitable for 
school or private study, a summary of the most important facts 
relating to the English language, with special reference to the 
growth and change of English words. The plan is well carried 
out. (American Book Co.) ye 


@Aa. 


A VOLUME of ‘‘Stories from English History,” from the earli- 
est times to the present day, has been prepared for school and 
home use by A. F. Blaisdell. It is intended for very young chil- 
dren. (Ginn & Co.)——A SECOND edition of Prof. Ellwood W. 
Kemp’s ‘‘ Outline of Method in History” has been enlarged by 
the addition of a chapter on ‘‘ The Use of Biography in History.” 
- (Terre Haute, Ind.: Inland Pub. Co.) THE PRESIDENT of 
the Phonetic Section of the Modern Language Association of 
America, Mr. Alexander Melville Bell, has written a small book 
on ‘‘ The Science of Speech,”’ giving an explanation of all the ac- 
tions of the mouth and the vocal organs which produce speech. 
The subject is presented throughout in ordinary language, which 
fits the book for use in schools. (Washington, D. C.: Volta 
Bureau.)——-‘‘A FEW FAMILIAR FLOWERS: How to Love 
Them at Home or in School,” by Margaret W. Morley, deals 
with the morning-glory, jewelweed, nasturtium, geranium and 
hyacinth. The author has the knack of making the subject of 
interest to the little ones. (Ginn & Co.)———-PRESIDENT GIL- 
MAN'S address at the opening of the Armstrong-Slater trade- 
school building, on 18 Nov. 1896, has been published in pamph- 
let form, under the title of ‘‘ A Study in Black and White.” 





@a. 


A LIST of ‘‘Some Fungi from Alabama,” collected during the 
years 1889-92 by Mr. George F.-Atkinson, has been issued 
as a Bulletin of the Cornell University. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Andrus 
& Church,)—— 4 NEW VOLUME in the series of Economic Studies 
of the American Economic Association deals with ‘‘ The General 
Property Tax in California,” and is by Dr. Carl C. Plehn. (Mac- 
millan Co.)——THE first volume of the ‘‘ Franklin and Marshall 
College Obituary Record” contains a record of all deceased 
alumni to June 1897; subsequent annual volumes will keep up the 
record from year to year. (Lancaster, Penn.: The Alumni As- 
srciation.)——-DANIEL RAYMOND, the author of ‘‘ Thoughts on 
Political Economy,” the first systematic treatise on the subject to 
be written by an American (1820), has been selected by Mr. 
Charles Patrick Neill as the subject of a volume in the Johns Hop- 
kins University Studies series. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press.)——-A VOLUME of ‘‘Stories from the Arabian Nights,” 
selected and edited by M. Clarke, has. been added to the Eclectic 
School Readings. . (American Book Co.) 


@a. 


A RECENT ADDITION to the series of Contes Choisis’ is Ed- 
mond About’s ‘‘L’Oacle et le Neveu” and ‘‘ Les Jumeaux de 
I’Hétel Corneille,” with a biographical sketch of the author and 
notes by.G. Castegnier. Salvatore Farina’s ‘‘ Fra le Corde di un 
Contrabasso”’ has been added to the series of Novelle Italiane, 
which contains already 'stories by De Amicis and Barrili. (W. R. 
Jenkins.)——-Dr. A. GuYOT CAMERON has made a collection of 
‘* Selections from Pierre Loti,” and provided the volume with an 
introduction, notes and a useful bibliography. Loti’s portrait 
forms the frontispiece. (Henry Holt & Co.)——-HEATH’S Mod- 
ern Language Series has been enlarged with Labiche and Martin’s 
‘*La Poudre aux Yeux” and ‘‘ Drei Kleine Lustspiele,”” by Roder- 
ich Benedix and A. V. Zechmeister, both edited, with introduc- 
tion and notes, by Benjamin W. Wells. A volume of ‘‘ First Span- 
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ish Readings,” in the same series, contains selections from 
Trueba, Caballero, Alarcén and others, edited, with notes and 
vocabulary, by John E. Matzke. (D. C. Heath & Co ) 


@a. 


‘* THE Advanced Music Reader,” by F.. H. Ripley and Thomas 
Tapper, forms the seventh and concluding book of the Natural 
Course of Music by the authors. It is adapted for high and nor- 
mal schools, choral societies and the home, and may be used in- 
dependently. (American Book Co.)——A NEW ‘‘ Physics for 
Grammar Schools,” by C. L. Harrington, teaches the elements of 
physics by means of experiments that can be easily made in the 
class-room or at home. (American Book Co.) —-A NEW SYS- 
TEM of free-hand writing, ‘‘ Curtis's Semi-Vertical Copy Books,” 
in six pamphlets, aims to combine ‘‘ the legibility of vertical writ- 
ing with the ease, speed and beauty of slanting writing. (Ameri- 
can Book Co.)——Recent additions to the Publications of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science are ‘‘ The Im- 
migration Question,” by Joseph H. Senner, Ph.D.; ‘‘ The For- 
mation of the Greater New York Charter,” by James W. Pryor; 
‘** Rousseau and the French Revolution,” by Charles H. Lincoln, 
Ph.D.; and ‘‘ The George Junior Republic,” by W. I. Hull, 
Ph D.——‘‘ THE Economic History of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, 1827-1853,” by M. Reiz:nstein, Ph.D., has been 
added to the Johns Hopkins University Studies. 


English at College 


AS THE FOLLOWING statement appears in Mr. Godkin’s own 
paper, The Evening Post, it is presumably authoritative :— 

‘*In the month of November last, the committee appointed by 
the Harvard Board of Overseers to visit the Department of Com- 
position and Rhetoric called upon the students in all the English 
courses of the college to prepare a composition upon the following 
subject :— 

‘* Describe the training you received, or the experience you may have 
had, in writing English before entering college, giving the names of the 
schools in which, or the instructors from whom, you received it; and 
then, speaking in the light of your subsequent work and experience in 
college, point out wherein your preparatory training now seems to you 
to have been good and sufficient, and wherein it seems to have been de- 
fective and to admit of improvement. 

‘* In response to this call over 1300 papers were handed in. The 
students writing them came from nearly 500 different preparatory 
schools in all parts of the country and in Europe, and some from 
other colleges. In the papers they described the systems in use in 
all these institutions at the time the writers belonged to them— 
that is, within a comparatively recent period. After going care- 
fully through this large mass of raw material, the committee pre- 
pared a report, which has recently been submitted to the Board of 
Overseers, and will be published during the month. In view of 
the active discussion of ‘ College English’ occasioned by the pre- 
vious reports of this committee, the forthcoming one can hardly fail 
to be looked forward to with interest by all teachers engaged in 
the secondary education. It is understood that in it the commit- 
tee have reached certain final conclusions in regard to the methods 
of instruction in the art of writing English now in use, and sug- 
gest im ortant modifications; their recommendations being based 
on the evidence contained in the 1300 papers they have examined, 
numerous extracts from which will accompany the report to fortify 
the conclusions of the committee. The originals are to be bound 
in volumes, and placed for future reference in the College Library. 
The committee consists of Charles F. Adams, Edwin L. Godkin, 
and George R. Nutter; and this, the third report made by them, 
will also probably be the final one.” 

The Conference on Uniform Entrance Requirements in En- 
glish, which met in this city on 31 May, will meet again in Philadel- 
phia, during the next meeting of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion, on Dec. 27-31. At this time the committees appointed to 
prepare a list of books for voluntary reading and to consider the 
advisability of issuing a more detailed statement of the r quire- 
ments and suggestions for a course of study in preparation for 
them, will present their reports. The aim is, as already stated in 
these pages, to have uniform national requirements in English, so 
that pupils preparing for college everywhere from Maine to Cali- 
fornia may be working on the same lines, and, so far as English 
is concerned, be enabled to pass the entrance examination of any 
institution in the country. It is alsoconsidered advisable to make 
the courses ‘of English identical for those who do and those who 
do not expect to go to college. 
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Opportunity 
(From the Spanish of Becquer) 


WITHIN a shadowy corner of the hall, 
Thick with the dust o’erlain of solitude, 

The harp, its tuneful strings now silent all, 
Forgotten, haply, by its mistress, stood. 


How many a melody, I thought, unheard, 
Sleeps in those chords—as sleeps upon the bough, 
His sweet strains all in silence hushed, the bird— 
Waiting the touch with voice that shall endow. 


And thus how often, too, does Genius sleep, 
Mute in the soul, like Lazarus the voice 
Awaiting, from its trance that bids it leap, 
Saying, ‘‘ Arise, and in thy strength rejoice!” 
MARY J. SERRANO. 


Prostituting the Stars and Stripes 


HAPPENING TO SEE in a barroom window a reproduction of 
the American flag, with an advertisement of the Consumers Brew- 
ing Co. of New York and a picture of a brewery printed on its 
face, we wrote to the United States District Attorney to call his 
attention to what we believed to be a violation of a necessary and 
excellent law. What was our surprise to receive in reply the fol- 
lowing letter :— 

‘* You share a very common error in believing that such use of 
our flag is a violation of a Federal statute. Several newspapers 
have repeatedly asserted editorially that such ‘violations of law’ 
should be punished. As a matter of fact, a bill for this purpose 
has been before Congress for a number of years, but has not been 
enacted, At several different sessions it has passed one house, 
but not the other. I believe that at the last session it encountered 
opposition in the Senate Committee. Until such statute is enacted 
it is, of course, no offence under Federal law to make even such 
offensive use of our flag.” 

The prostitution of the Stars and Stripes to advertising purposes 
is an insult to the entire nation. No law could be enacted that 
would be more justly popular than one making it a punishable 
offence. Such a law would work no injury to class or individual ; 
and so long as it is not to be found on our statute-books, so long will 
unpatriotic money-grabbers deface and degrade the national em- 
blem. Here is a hint to any Congressman who wishes to do a 
public and patriotic service. 





rir. Kipling’s ‘‘ Recessional’”’ 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC:— 


With all the admiration expressed for Kipling’s ‘* Recessional,” 
I have not noticed any from my own point of view. It is certainly 
one of the finest and most thrilling and impressive poems in the 
language; but one of its best points seemed to me an intense 
satire, the more striking because so subtle as to escape notice 
unless one reads between the lines. A recent suggestion that 
England should adopt it as a National Hymn seemed, from this 
point of view, so ludicrous, that I am tempted to ask, through 
your co'umns, if I am alone in feeling it to be an arraignment of 
England’s sins more terrible than Mr. Hawthorne’s contrast of 
the Jubilee in England and suffering in India. The general 
public evidently considers that the pregnant line, ‘‘ Lest we forget 
—lest we forget,” expresses a humble hope that the English will 
not be too proud of deserved success and triumph to remember 
certain duties, such as that of D.ves to give Lazarus his crumbs. 

To me it seemed a sword-thrust at the memory England ought 
to entertain of past sins, of consciousness of how she has won 
certain of her laurels, of her questionable right to wear quite so 
many badges of triumph. The magnificent ‘‘ Recessional” loses 
part of its magnificence, if it is only intended to express a mock 
humility. Great good has possibly followed in the wake of Eng- 
land’s colonial conquests; but it is certain that the conquests were 
not made for the sake of doing good. ‘‘Give me your land, and 


I will give you the Bible,” she has undoubtedly said; but she has 
also remarked forcibly, ‘‘ Refuse to give me your land, and I will 
thrust you through and through with my bayonets.” It seemed 
to me that Kipling intended to recall toher, ‘not to warn her, and 
‘that he meant reproach. 


BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 


ALICE W. ROLLINS. 
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The Lounger 


‘*IN THE NUMBER OF Punch issued on 15 Dec, 1849 (Vol. 
XVII., p. 225),” writes Mr. Frederick S. Dickson of Philadelphia, 
‘there is a brief paper headed ‘ Music by Electric Telegraph,’ in 
which we read ;— 

‘* «It appears that songs and pieces of music are now sent from 
Boston to New York by Electric Telegraph. Our American breth- 
ren have among them such remarkable musical instruments, and 
in fact such astounding lyres, that nothing coming from the other 
side of the Atlantic can take us by surprise; and we are, therefore, 
not altogether dumbfounded by the announcement of music having 
been carried from one portion of the States to another on the wires 
of the Electric Telegraph. It must be delightful for a party at 
Boston to be enabled to call upon a gentleman in New York fora 
song. . me 

‘« The writer then goes on to speculate upon the possibilities of 
popular vocalists being thus able to increase their salaries by sing- 
ing in four or five places at once, and Jenny Lind ‘ will have an 
opportunity of gratifying the subscribers to Her Majesty's Theatre, 
and a couple of audiences many hundred miles off at the same mo- 
ment.’ The paragraph is illustrated by a rather poorly drawn cut, 
presumably intended to represent Jenny Lind seated in an easy-chair 
and comfortably singing to three transmitters labeled respectively 
‘Hanover Square,’ ‘ Philharmonic’ and ‘ Exeter Hall.’ This is 
an excellent description of the telephone, its uses and possibilities ; 
and I, for one, am curious to know what newspaper announcement 
gave birth to this paragraph in Punch, and still more to know 
what invention caused this discussion at that early date.” 


@a. 
FROM THE OFFICE OF the Kansas City 7Z¢mes Mr. Harvey W. 
Salmon writes to me :—‘‘ You remark casually that curfews are not 


rung in America outside Nantucket. It is a melancholy fact, how- 
ever, that the curfew has been revived, or rather instituted, in the 
West. : Several Kansas towns, yielding to the persuasive eloquence 
of a reformer, have enacted ordinances requiring children, on pain 
of arrest, to remain off the streets after a designated hour at night. 
Even Kansas City’s aldermen, most of whom would rather be 
picturesque than be President, have been converted to Curfewism. 


_ Every evening at nine the packing-house engines hoarsely whistle 


the knell of the official play-day. Perhaps it would still be correct 
to say that curfew rings no more, but it certainly blows nightly. 
Its effect, by the way, if it has any, is chiefly to heighten the en- 
joyment of playing in the streets after dark.” 

@a. 

IN A SYMPOSIUM on ‘‘ The Output of Authors,” Mr. S. R. 
Crockett writes to The New Jilustrated Magazine that he thinks 
and plans slowly, often keeping a story, for months and years in his 
head without writing a single word. When the actual writing be- 
gins he works rapidly. I was speaking of this to a friend who has 
recently visited Mr. Crockett at St. Andrews. ~** Work rapidly,” 
he said, ‘‘I should think he did. He has two type-writing ma- 
chines of unusual size and strength that he had made especially 
for his own use at a cost of $500 each, and he works on these at 
lightning pace. But that is not all—he will carry on a general 
conversation with a roomful of people while he is writing out a 
story on the machine. Now, I have heard compositors talk while 
sticking type, but they were merely copying, whereas Mr. Crockett 
was writing out original matter. Usually he works alone, begin- 
ning at about five o'clock in the morning, and when he comes 
down to breakfast at nine he has 5000 words written out. I never 
saw such a man,” continued my friend, ‘‘he seems to be inex- 
haustible and is certainly indefatigable. He is six feet four inches 
tall, weighs 280 pounds and is as nimble as a cat.” 

; on 

NO WONDER that a man with such health and strength can do 

such an amount of work, but it does not always follow that be- 











Mr. CROCKETT ON THE ST. ANDREWS LINKS 


cause a man is very big and strong he can do more work than 
other men. Look at Littré, the great French lexicographer. He was 
a little, dried-up man, yet he worked harder at his dictionary than 
Mr. Crockett ever dreamed of working. From early dawn till late 
at night he toiled, snatching only a few moments for his hasty 
meals, and none at all for exercise. If he went out of doors, it 
was on an errand connected with his work, but it was very seldom 
that he had occasion to leave his study. Perhaps you think that 
he killed himself with work ? Perhaps he did, but if so, it was a 
slow death, for he lived to be eighty years old. 


@a. 


MR. CROCKETT, on the contrary, gives as much time to play 
as to work. When he is not.sitting at his machine, he is playing 
go'f on the famous St. Andrews links—links that have been played 
over for 500. years. He goes over the five- mile course like a whirl- 
wind. Major Pond, who is trying to induce him to come to this 
country to read or lecture, followed him over the whole five miles 
taking snap shots with his camera of his various strokes. One of 
these photographs he has kindly permitted me to reproduce. 


@a, 


THE periodical inquiry as to the authorship of the poem ‘‘A 
Woman's Question ” (‘‘ Do you know-you have asked for the cost- 
liest thing?” etc.) has been asked again. It has been ascribed to 
Mrs. Browning, to Adelaide Procter and to Mrs. Mary T. Lathrop 
of Jackson, Mich. The latter ascription I believe to be correct. 
The confusion is due to the fact that there are three such poeems— 
if not many more than three. ‘‘ A Woman’s Question,” by Miss 
Procter; begins thus :— 

‘* Before I trust my Fate to thee, 
Or place my hand in thine, 
Before I let thy Future give 
Color and form to mine, 
Before I peril all for thee, 
Question thy soul to-night for me.” 
Besides this stanza there are seven others. There are only three 
stanzas in ‘‘A Question,” by Elizabeth Barrett Browning, and 
this is the first of them :— 
** « Do you think of me as I think of you?’ 
It seemed not much to ask—as I of you? 
We all do ask the same. No eyelids cover 
Within the meekest eyes, that question over— 
And little, in the world, the loving do, 
But sit (among the rocks?) and listen for 
The echo of their own love evermore— 
“* Do you think of me as I think of you?’”’ 


Ga. 
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THE GATHERING of the clans of science at Toronto, to attend 
the meeting of the British Association, is imposing a tax upon the 
hospitality of our neighbor’s citizens. According to a newspaper 
dispatch, ‘‘ Mr. Walter Barwick, a prominent barrister, offered to 
entertain anyone whom the committee would send him, provided 
the visitor did not wear list slippers and insist on having morning 
prayers.” The scientist sent to Mr. Barwick was Prof. Silvanus 
P. Thompson, who has done much in the way of investigating 
electrical phenomena, and in—leciuring on the same for thirty 


years. 
ea 


THE LONDON Chronicle says that shortly before his death, 
Edmond de Goncourt met at ad nner M. Raymond Poincaré. the 
well-known French advocate and politician. M.: Poincaré was 
thinking at the time of abandoning politics and devoting himself 
exclusively to the bar. Goncourt protested vehemen'ly against his. 
doing so. ‘‘ That wretched barrister business,’’—‘‘ a nice way of 
spending your time!” It is asingular coincidence that it should 
be M. Poincaré who has defended Edmond de Goncourt’s will im 
court and secured its validation. 


@a. 


IN HIS REMINISCENCES in Zhe Publishers’ Circular, Mr. 
Edward Marston tells how his firm became the publishers of Mr. 
Stanley’s first work, ‘‘ How I Found Livingstone.” It fell mainly 
to his lot to conduct the book through the press, and he had fre- 
quent occasion to visit the author at his modest lodgings in Duch- 
ess Street. He also met him frequently at lunch and dinner and 
the acquaintance gradually ripened into a personal friendship, 
which has never diminished. The following remark shows that 
the relations between authors and publishers are not always so 
strained as one might infer from many a word that has appeared 
in print of late years :— 

‘* One remarkable characteristic which | have observed in Stanley 
has been the warm, almost exuberant, gratitude he has always ex- 
pressed to me, and which will sometimes be seen in his correspond- 
ence, for the very small and trifling assistance in any way that | have 
at any time been enabled to render him. I may add here, that I 
have his full sanction to make free use of his correspondence, 


. which I may do at some future time.” 


Ga. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the very wide currercy that has been given 
to the ‘‘ Personal Effects ” clause in the new tariff bill, the terms 
of this tax on travel seem unfamiliar to so many good Americans, 
that I make no apology for printing them. The clause occurs in 
that part of the bill which treats of articles that may be imported 


_ free:— 


‘* Wearing epparel, articles of personal adornment, toilet articles 
and similar personal effects of persons arriving in the United States ; 
but this exemption shall only include such articles as actually ac- 
company and are in the use of, and as are necessary and appropri- 
ate for the wear and use of such persons, for the immediate pur- 
poses of the journey and present comfort and convenience, ard 
shall not be held to apply to merchandise or articles intended for 
other persons or for sale. 

‘* Provided, that in case of residents of the United States re- 
turning from abroad, all wearing apparel and other personal effects 
taken by them out of the United States to foreign countries shall 
be admitted free of duty, without regard to their value, upon their 
identity being established, under appropriate rules ard regulations 
to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, but no more 
than $100 in value of articles purchased abroad by such residents 
of the United States shall be admitted free of duty upon their re- 
turn.” 


Foreigners, be it remembered, are not taxed on their personal 
belongings in excess of $100; nor, I believe, are dead Americans 
whose remains and effects are brought back to this country to- 
gether. 
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The Fine Arts 
‘+ Les Salons de 1897’’’ 

THE fourth (concluding) number of this publication is devoted 
chiefly to sculpture, engraving and what is collectively known as 
‘*objets d'art et bibelots,”” Of M. Rodin’s ‘‘ Victor Hugo,” M. 
Michel says that it is full of promise, but in such an unfinished 
state that praise of what it may become is not only premature, but 
dangerous. M. Rodin, he intimates, is a man of genius who has 
hitherto constantly failed to produce the great work ‘that may be 
expected from him. He approves unreservedly the monument to 
Jean-Frangois Millet to-be erected in Greville, the great painter’s 
native village. This monument is the work of a young sculptor, 
M. Marcel Jacques, a native of tae same village, who has repre- 
sented Millet in sabots and woolen jersey, seated and studying 
the landscape before him. 

The illustrations in this number equal those in its three prede- 
cessors, They include an etching by Léon Bonnat, after a paint- 
ing by himself at the Champs-Elysées, and a reproduction of Puvis 
de Chavannes’s ‘‘ Sainte Genevieve Ravitaillant Paris Assiégé,”’ des- 
tined for the Pantheon. M. Michel says a word of strong hope 
for French wood-engraving and etching before parting from the 
reader, who has followed this exceptionally clever and discrimi- 
nating cicerone from first to last with closest interest. (New 
York: The Critic Co.) 





‘* Anatomy for Art Students ’’ 

MR. ARTHUR THOMSON’S ‘‘ Handbook of Anatomy for Art 
Students ” differs in several points from most books of its sort. In- 
stead of proceeding from the skeleton outwards, which is the plan 
generally observed, he divides the body into regions, and treats each 
separately, with its bones, muscles and movements. This plan 
may have its advantages for the student who is already well 
grounded in the general form, but the general description here 
given is hardly enough. A more acceptable innovation is the fre- 
quent use of photographic illustrations combined with diagrams of 
the muscles. Taken together, the figures come as near as it is possi- 
ble to come in a book of moderate price to supplying the p'ace of 
the living model. The subject of proporiionis treated of in a sep- 
arate chapter; and there are a few pages on expression in relation 
to the muscles of the face. (Macmillan Co.) 





Art Notes 


JOHNSON MARCHENT MUNDY, the sculptor, who died at Gen- 
eva, N. Y., on Aug. 16, was born at New Brunswick, N. J., in 
May 1833. Among his works may be mentioned a marble bust of 
Frederick Douglass, in the Capitol at Washington, and busts of 
Bishop Delancey and Dr. Hale, Dean of Hobart College. Nine 
years ago Mr. Mundy became blind. But he continued to work, 
and his statue of Washington Irving, to be erected in Tarrytown, 
completed only two years ago, is said to be his best work. 

—tThe son of the late Sir John Millais will shortly publish a life 
of his father. All of Millais’s models were invited to contribute 
their reminiscences of him. 


—nMr. Henry Tanner, an American Negro, who has been study- 
ing painting in Paris for some years past under Constant, has 
been signally honored by the French Government, which has pur- 
chased for the gallery of the Luxembourg his painting ‘* The Rais- 
ing of Lazarus,’’ shown at this year’s Salon. Mr. Tanner is a son 
of a missionary of the African Methodist Church. 





Music 
‘¢ Doctor Tucker, Priest- Musician ’’ 

By the Rev, Christopher W. Knauf. A.D. F. Randolph & Co, 

THIs is the record of an interesting career. The Rev. Dr. John 
Ireland Tucker was a man of singular personal force and of sound 
church ideas. He was a firm believer in the fine old musical 
ritual of the Established Church of England, and he sought to 
bring it into use in this country. As far back as 1844, when, as 
a young deacon, he was placed in charge of the newly founded 
Church of the Holy Cross in Troy, he began his efforts in the 
cause of good church music, and as long as he lived he continued 
them. He kept a record of his work in that first church, and it is 
filled with notes about the music, which show very plainly that he 
had it close to his heart. On the Tuesday of Easter week he 
records :—‘‘ I chanted the morning prayer, the choir responding, 
as it is given in Tallis’s service and performed in the English 
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cathedrals.” This, his biographer notes, ‘‘was indeed an 
achievement, a thing unknown in America before.” It appears 
that the foundations for the choral service had been laid by Nathan 
B, Warren, Mus. Doc., who had labored among the Sunday- 
school children in Troy and taught them to worship in this fashion, 
The little Church of the Holy Cross grew and prospered, and in 
1846 it was consecrated.. According to. the biographer, Mr, 
Tucker began at once to intone the versicles after. the Lord’s 
Prayer, in the Westminster Abbey style. ‘‘The proper psalms 
were chanted antiphonally. The Litany was sung by two cantos, 
the Rev. Messrs. Tucker and Shackelford, the responses being 
given by the choir and organ.” The history of. Dr. Tucker’s 
hymnals follows, and it is good reading. Indeed, the principal 
value of this volume is its contribution to the history of,American 
hymnology and of the development of church musicin this country, 
As such it deserves a place in every musical, as well as in every 
ecclesiastical, library. The author has shown much industry in the 

collection of his material. ° 





London Letter 


A WRITER in The Daily Chronicle, this morning, raises a very 
interesting question with regard to the registration of titles, and 
one that, in these days of trades-unions within trades-unions, 
seems to invite some consideration from the various associations 
at work in the interest of ‘literary property.”” As everyone knows, 
nothing is harder to choose than a good title, and nothing is more 
trying to an author than to find, after he has selected a name which 
seems to fit his book like a glove, that someone else has already 
used it. This is bad enough: but worse rema‘ns behind. As 
things are now constituted, an author has no trustworthy source 
of information from which he may discover whether or no his 
proposed title is an original one. The popular notion that all books 
are entered at Stationers’ Hall is unfortunately a myth: perhaps 
not niore than one work in eight is so registered, and at the cir- 
culating libraries a book soon falls out of demand, and therefore 
loses its place in the catalogue. The question, therefore, arises, 
If a book has lost its circulation—is, in fact, dead,—can its author 
claim injury if a new. book appears with his old and defunct title ? 
Surely not; and yet the occasions are very many in which a writer 
of the first rank announces the name of his new book, only to be 
reminded by some author of an infinitely lower grade that the title 
has been appropriated. This seems particularly hard in the case 
of names which are made out of quotations, Biblical phrases and 
the like, in which there can, on the face of it, be no actual copy- 
right. The only satisfactory course, perhaps, would be to make 
the registration of titles obligatory upon all who desire to copyright 
them. Failure to register should imply inability to protect. It is 
obvious that no author would desire to repeat the title of an already 
successful work: the case is almost always one of.an earlier failure 
defending its claim to copyright. In such case there should cer- 
tainly be an obligation to register; and then the difficulty would 
be ended forever. Perhaps the Publishers’ Association and the 
Authors’ Society may, in the coming days of their unity, do some- 
thing towards clearing the matter up. 

Mr. David Christie Murray does not intend to let his plain- 
speaking concerning his brother-novelists slumber in the files of a 
Sunday paper, and very shortly his publishers will issue in book- 
form a revised and amplified edition of his striking articles. It 
is rather amusing that, while novelists are complaining so often 
of the presumption of reviewers, whom they are fond of calling 
‘* self-appointed judges” and so forth, the severest ctiticism of 
current fiction should have come from the pen of one of their own 
number. And certainly Mr. Murray said a great deal that it was 
well should be said, and that, being said by one who is himself a 
successful master of the craft, could not possibly be attributed to 
the jealousy which the popular novelist likes to imagine as animating 
the breasts of all who choose another and not (perhaps) less hon- 
orable line of letters. An enterprising editor might get a good deal 
of amusement by collecting, as a review, a symposium of opinions 
from successful novelists of Mr. Murray’s book and its intentions. 
Let the novelists criticise the critic, and let the rest of us see the 
calibre of their criticism. It would be an object-lesson so enter- 
taining that one hopes it may commend itself to some adventurous 
spirit of the press. 

There seems to be a singular tendency just now to rewrite the 
biographies of our great military and naval heroes. The number 
of Lives of Nelson published this last year: is remarkable; and 
now Mr. H. W. Wilson, first among the younger authorities on 
the Navy, is collaborating on another. Mr. Wilson is a brilliant 



























































“young man, of not more than thirty. He was a scholar of 
Trinity College, Oxford, and may have gathered some of his 
taste for nautical affairs from his experiences on the river, where 
he was one of the best college coxswains of his time. To the 
army of biographers of the great, Major Arthur Griffiths now 
comes to be added, with a work upon Wellington and his contem- 
poraries. Here we are to have a picture of the great Duke 
among the companions of his successes, illustrated by many 
reproductions of the paintings in Apsley House. It should be an 
interesting work, for Major Griffiths has a facile and descriptive 


The novelist of modern Wales has been somewhat to seek: we 
have had every county in England and most of the parishes in 
Scotland enriched by their ‘‘ sacred bards,’’ but Wales has lacked 
a satisfactory celebration. Is the novelist of Wales to come this 
autumn? There are rumors to this effect. It is said that a 
pseudonymous writer, Mr. ‘‘ Allen Raine,” is to fill the void with 
a story called ‘‘ A Welsh Singer,” and that modern Cymric char- 
acter will be carefully sketched in its pages. A new sensation 
being somewhat needed in local fiction, this announcement is re- 
freshingly vivacious. ° 


LONDON, 14 AUG. 1897. ARTHUR WAUGH. 


‘* Landscape in Poetry ”’ 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 

I miss from Prof. Kuhns’s references on ‘‘nature-feeling,” in 
The Critic of July 24, several books and articles that have seemed 
to me to be particularly helpful. 1 venture, therefore, to supple- 
ment his list, as he has supplemented Prof. Palgrave’s, by append- 
ing a few titles from a bibliography of my own. As all are aware 
who have paid any attention to the subject of zsthetics, the litera- 
ture of this special branch is very large, and grows apace, espe- 
cially in Teutondom. e ° 


FOR THE.GENERAL READER 


Dowden, E. Studies in Literature. London, 1889. The chap- 
ter on ‘‘ The Scientific Movement in Literature.” 

Dowden, E. The Contemporary Review, 2:535. ‘* Poetical 
Feeling for Nature,” an article of unusual interest. 

Hamerton, P. G. Portfolio Papers. London, 1889. Notes on 
Esthetics. 

Symonds, J. A. Essays Speculative and Suggestive. 2 vols. 
London, 1890. Vol. 2, pp. 78-149, ‘‘On Landscape 
and Nature-myths.” 

Veitch, J. ‘The Feeling for Nature in Scottish Poetry. 2 vols. 
Edinburgh, 1887. The introductory chapters treat of 
nature-feeling in general. 

Laprade, per de. Histoire du Sentiment de la Nature. Paris, 
1883. 

FOR THE SPECIALIST 
1. Jn General. 

Biese, A. Das Metaphorische in der dichterischen Phantasie. 

Berlin, 1889. 


Biese, A. - Zeitschrift f. Vergleichende Litteraturgeschichte, N. 
F., 7:311. ‘*Zur Litteratur der Geschichte des Na- 
turgefiihls.” In this article Biese reviews at some 


length the more important contributions to the liter- 
ature of the subject. 

Bosanquet, B. Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, I..2, pp. 
77-96. ‘‘ The Part Played by Aésthetic in the Growth 
of Modern Philosophy.”” A highly original and sug- 
gestive paper. - 

Bosanquet, B. A Historyof A:sthetic. London, 1892. Passzm. 

Hense, K. KK. Zeitschrift f. vergleichende Litteraturgeschichte, 


N. F., 1:182. ‘‘ Ueber das Naturgefiihl in alter und 
neuer Poesie.” 
Winter, R. Beitrage zur Geschichte des Naturgefiihls. Har- 
1883 


Reuter, Wilhelm. Die Natur im Bereiche der dichterischen 
. Stoffwelt. Saarlouis, 1876. 
2. Ancient Aspects. 


Gerber, A. Bes. Abdr. aus d. XIII. Supplementbande d. /ahr- 
buch f. klass. Philologie, pp. 241-317. ‘‘ Natur- 
ification in Poesie und Kunst der Alten.” 

** Ueber die Naturanschauung d. alten griechischen und 

'*_-¢3mischen Dichter.” Aschersleben, 1890. Progr. 
Koerner, O, Ueber die Naturbeobachtung im homerischen Zei- 
talter. Frankfort a. M., 1886. 


Grosse, E. 
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Planck, H. Die Entwickelung des Naturgefiihls im Alterthum. 
Stuttgart, 1891, 

Schmidt, L. Die Ethik der Alten Griechen. 2 vols. Berlin, 

1881-82. Bd. 2, p. 80: ‘* Der Mensch im Verhiltniss 

zur Naturumgebung.” 

Straub, W. Der Natursinn der alten Griechen. 
Progr. 

Voss, Ed, Die Natur in der Dichtung des Horaz. Diisseldorf, 
1889. 

3. Modern Aspects. 


Dilthey, W. Archiv f. Geschichte d. Philos. 1889-I1: 45. 
‘*Zu Goethe’s Philosophie d. Natur.” 

Drees, H. D.e Naturbetrachtung in den Liedern der deutschen 
Minnesdnger. Wernigerode, 1888. Festschrift. 

Hehn, V. Gedanken iiber Goethe. Berlin, 1887. Pp. 277-307. 
*« Naturphantasie.” 

Kaemmerer, L. Die Landschaft in der deutschen Kunst bis zum 
Tode Albrecht Diirer’s. Leipzig, 1886. 

Marold, K. Zedttschrift f. deutsche Philologie, 23:1. ‘‘ Ueber 
die poetische Verwertung der Natur und ihre Er- 
Scheinung in den Vagantenliedern und im deutschen 
Minnesang.”” 

Reyno'ds, Myra. The Treatment of Nature in English Poetry 
between Pope and Wordsworth. Chicago, 1896. 

Stephen, Leslie. English Thought in the Eighteenth Century. 
2 vols. London, 1887. Vol. 2, pp. 447-454. 

Urbach, Th. Zur Geschichte des Naturgefiihls bei den Deutschen. 
Dresden, 1885. Progr. 


Stuttgart, 1889, 


FRED NEWTON SCOTT. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 28 July 1897. 





President Andrews and Brown University 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


Why befog the issue in the case of President Andrews and 
Brown University ? The ‘‘real question”’ is that which is clearly 
and unmistakably raised by the Corporation, and not that ingen- 
iously formulated in the latter part of the article in your issue of 
Aug. 14. The Trustees do not say to President Andrews, ‘‘ The 
opinions you hold are so obviously false and pernicious that you 
are by them proved to be unfit to hold your position.” That 
would be an awkward line of argument, in view of his acknowledg- 
ed intellectual prowess and robust manliness of character; in view 
also of the fact that many distinguished men stand with him. 
No; they say:—‘‘ The free utterance of thes: unpopular views of 
yours is injuring, or may injure, the University financially: we 
wish you would keep quiet." In other words—adapting an old 
saying,—‘‘ Truth may be your friend, but Brown must be your 
divinity.” 

As to your own way of putting the matter, it assumes that a 
university ought to stand primarily for a certain definite opinion or 
set of opinions denominated truth. Denominated by whom? By 
those inspired seers and dictators called Trustees? By an infallible 
majority? By an inerrant public opinion? The dilemma may be 
avoided if we regard the university as, above all else, a means of © 
promoting the love of truth, the unprejudiced search for it, the 
unbending assertion of it as it appears to the. seeker; so to 
build that most precious of educational products, character. And 
this is to be done in this instance by dismissing. a man who has 
dared popular opinion, and has sided with an odious minority; a 
scholar and a gentlemen who would not conform. 

Surely, Milton’s is the last name to be cited to prop such an 
argument—Milton, who rejoiced in the courageous championship 
of unpopular causes—Milton, who undoubtedly would rather have 
been wrong with President Andrews (if he is wrong) than right 
with those who would silence the voice of fearless conviction. 

PERCIVAL CHUBB. 

CENTER LOVELL, MAINE, 17 AUG. 1897. 

It is refreshing, though certainly curious, to read in an article 
which proclaims stoutly that free coinage of silver is dishonesty, 
that illustration of the German woman who loaned the Govern- 
ment the price of a bushel of wheat and whom it was proposed to 
pay with the price of a half-bushel. The argument of the silver 
advocates last fall was that the farmer who mortg his land 
twenty years ago réceived the price of 1000 bushels of wheat, and 
was now required to pay the price of 2000 bushels to clear the 
debt. The farmer did not think it quite fair, and certainly, if 
your argument or illustration of the German woman and her one 
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bushel of wheat is sound, it is hard to see that his position was un- 
sound. Anyhow, it seems to me that one who thinks as you do 
with regard to that German woman is precluded from passing 
judgment on the honesty of any bi-metallic proposal. 


BALTIMORE, MD. D. M. HENDERSON, 





Education 
The University of Virginia Restored ~ 
THE DESTRUCTION by fire, on 27 Oct. 1895, of the-Rotunda of 
the University of Virginia and its Annex, with a large portion of 
their contents, was referred to at length in these pages at the time 
of its occurrence, as was also the generous help given to the insti- 


tution by the Legislature of the State, the alumni and other friends - 


in all parts of the country. It can now be. said that the damage 
and loss have been more than repaired. ‘The Rotunda has been re- 
stored as nearly as possible in accordance with the original plans 
of Jefferson, so far as its outward formisconcerned. Theinterior, 
with the exception of two class-rooms in the basement, has been 
devoted entirely to the use of the library, forming one of the hand- 
somest rooms for this purpose anywhere to be found. The whole 
structure has been rendered as nearly fire-proof as possible. At 
the base are four terraced wings (as originally designed by Jeffer- 
son but never executed), two of which are occupied by the offices 
of administration, which have hitherto lacked adequate accommo- 
dation; the others will be occupied for class-room purposes, or in 
such other manner as may best subserve the needs of the Univers- 
ity from time to time. The Annex has not been rebuilt. Where 
it stood lies a broad terrace at the foot of the staircase which leads 
down from the north portico of the Rotunda. In its stead there 
have been erected at the foot of the lawn three buildings. The 
chief and central one of these, which faces the Rotunda, contains 
in its middle portion a public hall larger and more commodious 
than that which was lost; in its wings are domiciled the Law De- 
partment and a number of the Academical Schools, On the east- 
ern side stands the Rouss Physical Laboratory, a worthy monu- 
ment to its giver. Facing this from the west, a bu Iding of similar 
size and proportions shelters the Engineering Department. The 
three buildings are architecturally in harmony with the other edi- 
fices upon the lawn, and form at its southern end. a quadrangle 
which is a worthy companion to the time-honored sttucture which 
it confronts; all who knew the University as it was will agree that 
its beauty has been enhanced by the changes that have been made, 
‘*Great as was the calamity which befell the University, the 
Visitors and Faculty,” it is officially announced, ‘‘ cannot but feel 
that the outcome has been a still greater benefit. With the ampler 
accommodations which, owing to the growth of the University in 
every department, were greatly needed even before the demand 
for them was so suddenly rendered imperative; with renewed 
vigor and enthusiasm; with steadfast adhesion to the great prin- 
ciples upon which it has always firmly stood, the University goes 
forward in the spirit of true progress to wider opportunity and 
greater usefulness, It looks confidently to its loyal Alumni and its 
warm-hearted friends everywhere, in the belief that not only their 
good wishes but their earnest efforts as well will be given to the 
advancement of its interests and the maintenance of its honor.” 





A School Directed by Telephone 
(The Tribune) 


WICHITA, KAN., Aug. 22 (Special).—The only Sunday-school 
in the United States ever conducted by telephone is that connected 
with the First Methodist Episcopal Church here, which was direct- 
ed to-day by Superintendent W. E. Stanley from his sickbed. 
The Sunday-school is she largest in Kansas, and for over twenty 
years Mr. Stanley has sérved as its superintendent, On July 18 

_ he was thrown from his buggy and sustained a broken thigh. 
His friends sent to New York for three megaphones, and, by at- 
taching them to telephones connecting with Mr. Stanley’s home 
and the church, Mr. Stanley was enabled to hear all that went on 
in the church auditorium and to matte his voice aadible to the as- 
setnbled people there, He requested the pastor, Dr. W. B. Slutz, 
to lead in prayer, and announced the songs, After the class reci- 
tations he asked James Allison, a cousin of President McKinley, 
to conduct the lesson review. When the regular routine had been 
completed, Mr. Stanley talked to the school, praising the good 


work done and thanked his friends for the pleasure of the experi- 
ment. The singing by the Synday-sqhool gave Mr. Stanley great 
Gelight. To-night Mr. Stanley, in his bed, is listening to the 
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sermon by Dr. Slutz, and scores of people, not only in this city, 
but in Hutchinson, Arkansas City, Winfield and Wellington are 
also enjoying it by telephone. % 





Educational Notes 

THE success of the third summer course of New York Univers- 
ity has shown the wisdom of the Faculty in making the exper- 
iment, the number of students being seventy-three, as against 
sixty last year and thirty in 1895.- The courses are mainly for 
teachers, occupy the last two weeks of July and the whole of Au- 
gust, and embrace pedagogy, psychology, French, German, math- 
ematics, political and constitutional history, physics, biology and 
chemistry. ‘The Havemeyer Chemical Laboratory is open to stu- 
dents throughout the course. All the courses offered are given by 
the regular professors. 

. Mr. F. C. Selous, the South African explorer and hunter, read 
a paper on Rhodesia before the geographical and economic sec- 
tions of the British Association meeting at Toronto, on Aug. 24. 
One of the most interesting papers read thus far is that by Mr. 
Willard E. Case of Auburn, N.. Y., whose discovery of the possi- 
bility of producing electrical energy from.carbon without heat at- 
tracted the attention of the whole scientific world, last winter. 
Trinity University has conferred honorary degrees on Sir John 
Evans, Lord Lister, Lord Kelvin, Prof. James Bryce and Sir 
George Scott Robertson, the hero of Chitral. 

Mr, Charles S. Cole, cashier of the Williamstown (Mass.) Na- 
tional Bank, has been named as Treasurer of Williams College. 
Mr. Cole is a native of Williamstown, and a graduate of Williams 
in the class of ’70. The last treasurer of the College was Mr. 
James White, who died in 1895. 


Mr. Charles C, Burlingham, the lawyer, hes been reappointed a 
school inspector by Mayor Strong. 

The Icelanders living in Minnesota, North Dakota and Manitoba 
have resolved to found a college. The town of Crystal, N. D., 
has offered $2000 and six acres of land as an inducement for the 
location of the new institution within its limits; Park River, N. D. 
has offered $4000 and ten acres of land; and now Winnipeg 
claims that the college should be established there. The question 
of its location will not be decided till next January, when Park 
River will have the college if it raises its bonus to $6000, and 
Winnipeg does not make a more advantageous offer. 

A new library building for Seton Halll, to cost $35,000, will be 
erected at once, from plans by Messrs. J. O’Rourke & Sons, 
architects, of Newark. Mr. O'Rourke was Supervising Architect 
of the Treasury during President Cleveland’s administration. 


M, Limbourg, one of the executors of the will of.the late Duc 
d’Aumale, has recently published in a letter to the French Institute 
some particulars about the value of the Chantilly estate. Since the 
year 1886 books, manuscripts, pictures, and various works of art 
amounting to nearly $295,000 have been added to the Condé 
Museum. The total value of the collections is pow appraised at 
$3,000,000, The library comprises 13,000 rare volumes and 
15,000 less valuable books and manuscripts. 

Mr. S. B. Brownell has presented Barnard College with a new 
dormitory. It will be a four-story and basement structure, built 
of brick and stone, and will be located on Claremont Avenue, 
119th and 120th Streets. The plans prepared by Messrs. Lamb & 
Rich call for a building to cost $150,000. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just published in their 
Riverside School Library, ‘‘ Poems and Essays,” by Ralph Wa'do 
Emerson, with noes and an introduction té the Poems by George 
H. Browne, a biographical introdtction to the Essays, and a por- 
trait and view of Emerson's home. They wilishortly add to their 
list of Students’ Editions Thoreay’s ‘*‘ Walden” and Cranch’'s 
translation of Virgil's ‘‘Eneid,” complete. 


The Rev. Dr. William Rice, who died at Springfield, Mass., an 
Aug. 17, was born there on 10 March 1821. He entered the 
ministry of the Methodist Church in 1841, was a member of the 
General Conference in 1856, and had charge of the-publication of 
the Methodist Hymnal in 1876. His: literary works include 
‘* Moral and Religious Quotations from the Poets” and 4 ‘‘Pastor’s 
Manual.” In 1861 Dr. Rice, who had been compelled by ijl health 
ta give ap his ministerial work, became connected with the Spring- 
field City Library as Secretary and Libratian—a position which he 
held till the day of his death. He received the degree of D.D. 
froma Wesleyan University,.of which he was for many years a 
Trustee, and had for eighteen years been a member of the Mas- 
sachusett§ State Board of Edutation and of the Springfield Board, 

















Notes 


Messrs, G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS announce that they will include 
in their series of writings of the Fathers of the Republic, ‘*‘ The 
Works of Samuel Adams,” edited: by Harry. Alonzo Cushing of the 
Department of History of Columbia University. The work will 
be completed in four volumes, the first to be published in ‘the 
autumn of 1898. The editor or the publishers will be pleased to 
come into correspondence with anyone who has material which calls 
for consideration in connection with the preparation of the work. 


—Messrs, Putnam are preparing a new Knickerbocker Edition 
of Washi Irving’s works, tobe complete in forty volumes, 
It was in 1848 that this house brought out its first edition of all the 
works of Irving written up to that date, and its undertaking was 
considered foolhardy by many. The results have vindicated the 
wisdom of the:founder of the house; for Washington Irving con- 
tinues to enjoy an undiminished popularity, shown in the constant 
purchase of his works in many different editions. The Messrs, 
Putnam have a'so in preparation for the holiday season the 
Tacoma Edition of Irving’s ‘* Astoria,” to be uniform with the 
‘« Bracebridge Hall” brought out last year. 


—Mr. John Fox, Jr., is revising the proofs of ‘‘ The Kentuck- 
ians,” for book publication. He is also at work upon a longer 
story turning upon a novel comparison between the characters of 
the hardy Kentucky mountaineers and the cultivated residents of 
the Blue Grass region. Readersof ‘‘ Hell-fer-Sartain”’ will recall 
the little story whose scene is laid at Kingdom Come, a creek in 
the mountains just beyond Hell fer-Sartain. This new novel will 
be called ‘‘ The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come.” Before long 
Mr. Fox may give some character sketches of the women of the 
mountains, as wellas of the men. Apropos of the recent sketch 
of him in Zhe Critic, several inquirics have been made by readers, 
who have sometimes seen the name of John W. Fox, Jr. and yet 
find it on the title-page of his books as John Fox, Jr. The ‘*W”’ 
has been dropped for the reason that there are three members of 
the author’s immediate family named J. W. Fox—John W., Sr., 
John W., Jr., and James W. Fox. Moreover, the form withou- 
the ‘‘W”’ is a family name that goes back to Major John Fox, 
who commanded Old Point Comfort when Cromwell sent his 
troops over, was in the conspiracy to rescue Charles, and was 
wrecked off the coast of Virginia in 1649. 


—NMessrs: Harper & Bros. have sert out a caution to the public, 
to the «ffect that they are the sole publishers in this country of 
‘*the only book prepared by Dr. Fridtjof Nansen * * * which 
gives.a complete and adequate account ”’ of his North Pole expe- 
dtion, The publishers close their warning as follows :—‘‘ An action 
has been begun by us against cértain persons who, as we claim, 
have infringed our rights in Dr. Nansen’S work, and those who 
take part with them in such infringement will also be prosecuted.” 


—Messrs. Meyer Bros. & Co. announce the early publication of 
‘« Tales of the Heart,” by Roland Burke Hennesy, a book for 
women; and a translation of Emile Pierret’s ‘‘ Amantes Cé’é- 
bres,” which will appear in September. 

—Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish this fall :‘ Poems 
Now First Collected,”” by Edmund Clarence Stedman. This vol- 
ume will ccntain Mr. Stedman’s poems of the last twenty years, 
including some of his strongest end most noteworthy works. One 
division of the book will be composed of the grave and-gay verse 
so characteristic of this poet; another will contain the Songs of 
the Carib Sea, which form a connected series, end many of which 
have not before been printed. The book will he simple but effect- 
ively, artistic, in harmony with its contents. 
veryone who has read ‘‘ The Story of Ida,” which first at- 
tracted attention through Mr. Ruskin’s praise of its charm, will be 
pleased to know that a new book from the pen of Miss Esther Fran- 
cesca Alexander is soon to be published by Messrs Houghton, Mif- 
flin &"Co. The volume is called ‘‘ Tuscan Songs,” and'is the result 
of m-ny years of enthusiastic co lecting. Miss Alexander during her 

"long residence in Florence became familiar with the songs of the peas- 
ants and wasdeeply touched by their simplicity, sincerity and faith. 
She collected hundreds of theni, mostly from old persons, who 
learned them from their parents and wcre transmitting them to 
their children. The most striking of these songs she translated, 
and for some of them she wrote the music to which they were 
sung. Mr. Ruskin, whohasseen her illustrations, says of them :— 

‘*Miss Alexander represents everything as it would have hap- 

pened in Tuscany to Tuscan peasants. Knowing the histories and 
versed in the ways of the people round her for many ayear, she 
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chooses for the type of every personage in her imagined picture 
someone whose circumstances and habitual tone of mind are ac- 
tually like those related and described in the legend to be illus- 
trated,” 

-——Messrs. Palmer & Co. of Chicago and E. R. Herrick & Co, 
of New York will publish in September ‘‘ The Old House, and 
Other Poems and Sketches,” by Grace Duffie Boylan of the Chicago 
Journal, profusely illustrated. 

—Among the English plays to be produced by Mr. Daniel Froh 
man in this country during the coming season is ‘‘Love’s Victory,”’ 
by Julian Field, an adaptation of which is being made for Signora 
Duse. Mr. Forbes Robertson is also said to contemplate its produc. 
tion, Mr. Frohman has secured, further, ‘‘ The Trifler,” by Henry 


‘Arthur Jones; ‘‘ Phroso,” adapted by Mr. Rose; ‘‘ The Tree of 


Knowledge,” by R. C. Carton; and ‘‘One Summer’s Day,” by 
Mr. Esmond. ° 


—Mr. Poultney Bigelow is again spending the summer in Ger- 
many, on his houseboat. He has received permission to use the 
Imperial archives at Berlin, for another historical work. 


—Miss Maria Audubon of Salem, N. Y., the granddaughter of 
the naturalist, John James Audubon, has worked for twelve years 
on the translation of his unpublished journals, which were written 
in French, the letters being so small that a magnifying glass was 
necessary to decipher many of them. 


—Mr. Richard Le Gallienne has a new work in the press of Mr. 
John Bowden. It will be entitled ‘If I were God.” Mr. Le 
Gallienne is a man of small talent who labors under the notion 
that he can win fame by shocking decent people. 


—Mr. E. A. Fitzgerald, the American mountaineer, is lying ill 
at Valparaiso with typhoid fever. 


—The valuable library of the late Gideon Welles, Secretary of 
the Navy under President Lincoln, at Hartford, Conn., was badly 
damaged by fire, smoke and water on Aug. 24, a number of books 
and documents being totally destroyed. 


—The September Harfer's Magazine contains a paper on 
George du Maurier by Henry James; a foretast of the part of 
the United States in future conflicts, ‘‘A Twentieth Century 
Prospect,’’ by Capt. A. T. Mahan; ‘‘ The Milkweed,” being the 
last unpublished paper by the late William Hamilton Gibson; 
‘The Great Medicine Horse,” an Indian myth of the thunder, 
retold by Frederic Remington; and ‘‘ The Beginnings of the 
American Navy,” by James Barnes. 


—lIn the July number of Blackwood'’s Magazine, the present 
head of the house of Blackwood chronicles some of his reminiscences 
of the late Mrs. Oliphant. ‘‘ More than half a century ago,” he 
says, ‘‘ Mrs. Oliphant as a young girl of remarkable literary prom- 
ise was led by the gentle ‘ Delta’ tremblingly- before the dread tri- 
bunal af Christopher North. ‘So long as she is young and happy 
work will do her no harm,’ said the sage, who little knew that he 
was addressing one who more than any. other was to maintain un- 
impaired the traditions of his beloved ‘ Maga,’ and to find the 
crowning work of her life in recording its not uneventful annals. 
She was already an old contributor when she wrote her first 
‘Christmas Tale’ for the memorable number in which George Eliot 
began the ‘ Scenes of Clerical Life.’” 


—An English translation, from the thirty-fifth German edition, 
of Henriette Davidis'’s ‘* Practical Cook Bgok’”’ is sure to make its 
way to popularity in this country. In Germany the book has an 
assured place; in its American form it has not merely been trans- 
lated: it has been adapted to our needs. (Milwaukee, Wis. : Cas- 
par & Zahn.) 


—‘‘ The long literary partnership between Henri Meilhac and 
Ludovic Halévy,” says The Saturday Review, ‘* gave riseto many 
misconceptions as to the Share of each in the works they produced, 
especially in those works the success of which was owing to the 
comic element they contained. Meilhac, with his mercurial tem- 
perament, “his utter absence of conventionality, his fondness for 
practical joking and, above all, his feady—somewhat too ready— 
biting wit, was generally credited -with having contributed the 
greater part of the brilliant and quaint conceits and so forth. Hal- 
évy, who looks like a Hebrew prophet as we imagine Isaiah or 
Ezekiel to have been, atid who is, in fact, very serious, was sup- 
posed to have conceived and elaborated the plots. The very re- 
verse was the case. As a rile, the plot originated with the restless 
man, the topsy-turvy dialogue with the sedate and unperturbed 
one. Meilhac was excecdingly good-natured but hasty.” 
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—The Right Rev. William Walsham How, D.D., Bishop of 
Wakefield, who died recently, at the age of seventy four, was 
born at Shrewsbury and educated at Oxford. He was the au- 
thor of various works of a theological and practical character, 
and of the official Jubilee Hymn, beginning ‘Oh, King of Kings, 
Whose Reign of Old,” set to music by Sir Arthur Sullivan, and 
used in all churches and chapels in England and Wales and in 
the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed on Sunday, 20 June 1897, as 
forming part of the service authorized to be used on that day. 
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— by H. W. Hagemann, 160 Fifth Avenue, New 

ork. 








H. WILLIAMS 
2% East 10TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. Sets 
volumes or single numbers. 


Coane 2 0. 44, ready. A.8. Clark, Bookseller, 174 Fulton 
Street, few York City, ™ * : 


THE BOOK SHOP, Chicago Scarce Books. 
Back-number magazines. "For any oat on any subject wri e 
tothe Book Shop Catalogues free 














Jemington Typewriter 
 —, No. 


Paragon Typewriter Ribbons, guaran- 
anteed satisfactory. Carbon, Fine Linen Papers, 
and all other supplies of the finest quality. 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
827 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Patronize American industries 
—wear KNOX HATS. 
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The best le from everywhere, bent on rages 
ness or pienoure, when in New York; stop at 


T? Si. DENIS. - 


cuisine and comforts of the hotel have becom: 
80 well known that its name is nowa ——— wo 
in usands of homes in this country and Europe 


_ Central Location. vad 
joan yh and Eleventh St., 
ite Grace Church, . 

New York. 
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# Ruins of Ancient Architecture, European Ca- 
| chedrals, Abbeys, Castles, Arches, Old and 
| Modern Masters and Statuary? They are ex- 
ceptionally suitable for the Library, Halls or 
Ss and having been made for Educa- 
tional Institutions are highly welcomed as valu- 


able gE to Pu braries, Schools, and 
A mies. rite = catalogue to 
288 Sth Avenue 
FRANK HEGGER, New York. 
IMPORTER OF 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS | 


of Paintings and Sculpture in the. European Gal. 
eries and Views from all parts of the Globe. 


COPELAND AND DAY 


TWO BOOKS FOR 
SUMMER READING 
PATRINS 
LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY 
$1.25 


A number ot short essays of & . speculative and whimsical 
, on 














“Very chariain studies in literature and esthetics are 

contained in ik, and their best’ charm lies in the ue- 
fightfuteititude o ott ethers she is profound in thesimplest 
manner possible and sv modest that her large culture is 
offered as free as air.”"—Cu1caco Evanrne Post. 

“It sutfices to roy pa this volume will confirm her reputa- 
tion as af essayist of rare discrimination and a critic of un- 
tailing keenness and humor.” —NEW ORLEANS PICAYUNE. 

“ Here are humor and gayety, a jocund wit, a delicate play- 
ing upon the chords of merriment that keeps the reader in a 
state of mental pleasure in the reading ot at least a dozen ot 
the twenty pieces in the book.”—BosTON EVENING TRAN. 

SCRIPT. 


THE FALCON OF LANGEAC 


BY 
ISABEL WHITELEY 
$1.50 
Second Edition 


“Of its kind, ‘The Falcon of Langeac’ is one of the strong- 
est of a year of books.”—BosToNn COURIER, 

The Boston EVENING TRANSCRI 
ship of the new author is excellent.” 

THE BookmaN 8: “The author of ‘The Falcon of Lan- 
geac’ isto be congratulated upon achieving such a marked 
success with a first book; for we have no doubt that it will 
figure as one of the popular novels for many a day.” 

“Some of the best romantic a of to-day are 
pens of those writers who fie 
inagizagion and Tela histo Of this i age of 

sti 
tel a simple tale in a ene ose nature strongly, and 
amid the glamour.ot by-gone days, when 
faith was strong and Ss = s painted in mo wing tales 
mag yt bey story is “The f n of Lan- 
fie. It is more pilic ay sweet in character 
The spirit of the Middle 
better reflected in a story. by a modern author.” —WoRCESTER 

Daly Spy. 


- 69 CORNHILL, BOSTON 
For sale by all booksellers 


PT says: “The workman- 

















Delicious 
Drin 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
with water and sugar only, makes a delicious, 
healthful and invigorating drink. 


Allays the thirst, aids digestion, and relieves 
the lassitude 80 common in midsummer. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 


‘* When completely tired out by prolonged 
wakefulness and overwork, it is of the greatest 
value tome. Asa beverage it possesses charms 
beyond anything I know of in the form of medi- 
cine.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, RB. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





MERVART® LE LIBRARY. 
Astor Place. (Branches 426 5th Ave., 120 hy ) 
Durin mg the summer members are perm ited to take ten 
books, which may be kept until October 1. ee forwarded 
by mail or express to members out of town 


The Book of the Day. 


The recent great Gold Discoveries on the 
KLONDYKE have startled the world, and 
people everywhere are asking for a RELIABLE 
BOOK on the 


Yukon Gold Fields, 


telling HOW TO GET THERE, WHAT TO 
TAKE and WHERE TO OUTFIT. 


The best book on the subject is 


“BRUGE’S ALASKA,” 


Containing MAP, size 24 x 36, showing le to 
the KLONDYKE, tables of distances, etc., and 
illustrations of the scenery: Size 8vo. Price, 
Cloth, $1.25; Paper, 75 cents. Postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. 

Order from the Publishers, 








| Lowman & Hanford Stationery 


& Ptg. Co., 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, 


or from their Eastern Agents, 


Frederick Warne & Co., 
103 FIFTH AVENUE, - NEW YORK. 
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ISCRIBNERS 
MACAZINE 


For September: 


THE COLLEGE GRADUATE WHO 
BECAME A DAY LABORER in or- 
der to learn the truth about the work. 
ingman—Mr. Walter A. Wyckoff—tells 
in this number of his first steady job. 
He was called “No. 6,” worked eight 
hours a day, and was sworn at like the 
rest of the gang. It has been said that 
“THe Workers” “is better than a 
story,” but it must be remembered that 
it is the account of an actual experience, 
not fiction. 


A NEW NOVELETTE BY THE AU- 
THOR OF “ JERRY ” (which appeared 
anonymously a few years ago and made 
such a success) begins now—“ THE 
Durket SperReEtT,” by Sarah Barnwell 
Elliott. It is a story of a Tennessee 
mountain girl and of Sewanee University 
people. 


F. HOPKINSON SMITH, one of the 
art judges at the Tennessee Exposition, 
describes and pictures it with pen and 
pencil. 

A VACATION IN A SCHOONER 
along the north shore of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence is told of by Frederic Irland 
—the least-known region in America, 
with rivers mightier than the Hudson, 
and the famous land-locked salmon that 
jump 15 feet. It is fully illustrated. 


OCTAVE THANET’S short story, 
“Tue Way or an ELEcTION,” shows a 
dramatic situation in the last Presiden- 
tial campaign. This is the second of 
Miss French's “Sroris or CapPiTaL 
anp Lasor.” A. B. Frost's pictures 
ate the best types of politicians ever 
drawn. 


“AT THE FOOT OF THE ROCK-; 
TES ” shows the unique life at a far away 
post of the Northwest mounted police, 
as seen by Miss Abbe Carter Goodloe, 
the author of “College Girls.” It is 
illustrated profusely. — 
Cc. = — bas drawn for the frontispiece 
eohcéption of a scene from ‘‘ THE Last 


= THE Monicans” for the series ‘* Scenes 
fromm the Great Yovels,” 


In “LORD BYRON IN THE. yg ee 
REVOLUTION” F. B. Sanborn 
new Byht on the pocs's part in the strogpie. 
oA yy igi el eat DOG * is a 
thetic tale of animal life ami « tramp, 
Bradley Gilman. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS = - 


} 8. W. Gor, Mar & 3p Srs., Bov: 
Serthern entitles Remar egil, Grutbore encanets iypetetie ofc Snimeneddanicem akon 
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EDUCATIONAL 





CONNECTICUT 


Woodside Seminary. fchool, dlighefar 
Hartford, Conn. City 
culture. WRITE FOR BOOKLET. 

Miss SARA J. SMITH, Prin. 





wavantages for 





aber e Camiatry te: for og 
30) paratory. French, German, 
Are Basle ad Pe B. MoLzEan, Es Gam 








S* Margaret's Schvol for Girls, 


Waterbury, Connecticut. 

Excellent college preparatory, general, music, and 

art courses. Pleasant and healthful situation. 23d 
year. Miss MARY R. HILLARD, /*vincipal. 








MASSACHUSETTS 


. THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 


A Select School for Girls. Comforts of home. 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 











NEW JERSEY 





Royal makes the food pure, 
wholesome and delicious. 


Absolutely Pure 








ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 





THE MISSES ANABLE’S 


School for Girls. New Brneenies b/s ede 
College Preparatory and Literary Course. 





HE MISSES TIMLOW, NutTLey, N J. Cloverside Boarding 
School for Girls. Near New York Collexe 1 Pepparanon. 
Charming surroundings. Address Miss E. W. 








NEW YORK 


St. Agnes School 
Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Prep- 
aration for all colleges. Special Studies and 
Courses of College Study. Special advantages 
in Music and Art. Gymnssium. 
Miss ELLEN W. BOYD, Prin., Albany, N. Y. 








Buffalo Seminary 


The forty-seventh year. For circulars, address 


284 PR aby Avenue, ae pamie wY. 


Nsw Yoru, Newburgh. 
The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 
Afeand Monin Gontiicate edme Reig Weer and W Wellesley: 


wnsit hours from Neve 
HE PESKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Peekskill, N. ¥. 68d year. Send for itustrated cate- 
logue. Col. LOUW H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


th . Prepares the Govern. 
ment Ana ; end Baninens. b.8 aroy demiled 
SOSErE Frineipal, Pougukeopete, x, ¥ 

















NEW YORK CITY 





HE MISSES ELY'S SCHOUL FOR GIRIA. 
+ RIVERSIDE Drive, 
85tb and S6th Street, New York. 








OHIO 





CoLUmnxvs, 0., 15} Enst Broad Street. 


Riss Facies’ Prepusnary, Regus’ and Rice Crome, for Girls. 


advantages i Masie and Art ‘Reddent Native, Fro and 





CrscrnwatTi, O&10. 
Miss paeareanee SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Family limited. PRS sine Soe 


eels tamanal 


EDUCATIONAL 
PENNSYLVANIA _ 


MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL for Girls. 
mink aye me MAWE we mete 
arator wr College. 
Miss RENCE Ag Within eel 
ears more than gs A ech — entered B 
awr College from bs Certificate admits 
to Smith, Vassar and Wellesley. Diploma — in 


both General and —— ry 
Fine, or stone ‘ing. acres beautiful 
grounds. or circular, address the Secretary. 

















The Misses Shipley’s,School for Girls. 
Preparatory to Brym Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Boarding and Day. Number strictly limited. 
Specialists in all departments. Tennis and basket- 
ball. Write for circular. 


PUBLICATIONS IN FRENCH. 


Attention is called to the following series of reprints as of 
Rem value to the student, as well as to the general reader of 


ROMANS CHOISIS., 


i2mo, Paper, 60 cents; Cloth, 85 cents. 
No. £4. —LA EOVATER ses COLETTE, by JRaneE SCHULTZ. 








No. 10. _PERDeE, by Mon. HENRY GREVILLE. With English. 
notes by Gvoree McLtan Harper, PhD., Asst. it. of 
French in Princeton University. 359 pages. 


Complete catalo oyee on application. For sale b; 4 bhook- 
sellers, or postpaid on sacete of price by the pub! 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


85i and 853 Simh Ave. (48th St.), New York. 


THE CRITIC 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
To points ip the United States, Canada 
and Mexico, $3 ayear; shorter terms, 25 cts. 
‘amonth. Foreign postage (Postal Union), 
‘$1 a year; 50 cts. for six months; shorter 
periods, to cts. a month. Handy binder, 

$1; with new subscription, 50 ets, 
THE CRITIC CO., 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 











_ TEACHERS WANTED ! 


have more m 
10 dents pays for 


sto lane give fe race wd Bed rey ope ony | plan UARANTEES pod — 
oe ive free registration; one pian GU: US cisege wo conptoreen 2 for rec@nmend- 


SOUTHERN HERS Teacurew ahy 


Rev, Dz. O. 
Presipgwr 


M, SUTTON, «.M., eae” TEACHERS’ BUREAD, 
aly MANAGER. FL DEARBORN S7., CxIchgo, ILL, 


Pipe 
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